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R. W. B. MAX- 
WELL is a 
writer who has 
never been inter- 
viewed for the 
newspapers ; and 
the only personal 
article about him 
that has ever ap- 
peared was from 
the pen of Ford 

Madox Hueffer. Mr. Hueffer says: 


Mr. Maxwell suggests just 
this country, 
without “side,” 


a little the ruling 
those 
without the 


classes of 


who are necessity 


pleasant beings - 


for the grim struggle at the outset of life—that 
grim struggle that lends to so many men who 
have “arrived” traces of bitterness, traces of the 
iron that has entered into, that has seared, 
their souls. But Mr. Maxwell’s books have 
always been genial even when they have been 
tragic. He seems to have “arrived” so easily 
that it is if he has always been there. a4 

Authors divide themselves pretty generally 
into two classes—those who talk and those who 
are quiet. Some time ago a lady was talking 
to an author—to that author of to-day who is 
most celebrated for exhibiting in his works 
an appearance of technical knowledge more 
astonishing than was even that of Shakes- 
peare. The gentleman remarked that he 
had just come in_ from _ football with 
the choir. She asked him what part of the 
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field he played in. He replied: “Oh, I don’t 
play.” She asked him then what part he took 
in the choir. He said: “Oh, I don’t sing.” And 
there we have, no doubt, the secret of this gen- 
tleman’s innumerable and dissimilar knowledge. 
And there, too, no doubt, we have the secret of 
Mr. Maxwell’s. As far as we know he does 
not beat any drum, whether of politics or of 
public questions. We have not heard of his 
being a reformer of any kind: we have not even 
seen him taking the middle of the floor in a 
drawing-room or twisting conversation into his 
own channels to suit his own ends. He is, in 
fact, an observer. . 

It is because they give an opportunity for ex- 
pression to such quiet observers of life that 
novels to-day are so very much more valuable 
than any other form of literature. For what 
we need to-day more than ever—and Heaven 
knows we have always needed it badly enough— 
is social data. It is no good railing against the 
rich if there is no one to give to the world a 
dispassionate rendering of what may be the 
aims, the pursuits, and the possible human by- 
products of the leisure class, just as it is no 
good railing against the poor if there is no dis- 
passionate observer of the poor to depict for 
us their habits, their ideals, their hopes, and 
their aspirations. That is why among the pub- 
lic of to-day there is a so passionate desire for 
fiction of all shapes. It is a passionate desire 
for contact with human life in the only way 
in which to-day contact with human life can be 
had in large quantities. And that, indeed, is 


why Mr. Maxwell enjoys his very enviable and 
deserved popularity. He does not preach to his 
fellow-beings as some of our best novelists to- 
day insist upon doing. But he observes his 
neighbors. He does not seek to better his world; 
he records it as he sees it with a patience of ob- 
servation and a gentle kindness of rendering. 
He is never bitter: he is never really ironical. 
He seems to like humanity more than some of 
us will ever like the strange and saddening 
creature that man is. But he is very true. 

He shows us ourselves as we are, 


and leaves the bettering of ourselves to our 
own reflections. 


W. B. Maxwell says of himself that he 
took to writing after failing in many at- 
tempts to find other occupation or amuse- 
ment. As a boy he wanted to be a painter, 
and for some years studied art in the Lon- 
don schools ; then the pleasures of open-air 
life in the country drew him away, and he 
devoted himself to fox-hunting; then he 
tried continental traveling, winters spent in 
Italy and the South of France, summers in 
Germany or Switzerland; he gave himself 
to the agreeable occupation of doing noth- 
ing in the most comfortable way. But 
probably during this protracted period of 
idleness he was storing up a wide knowl- 
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edge of varied phases of life and unusual 
manifestations of human character. Thus, 
when finally he took up novel-writing, he 
was able to attack the task with an assured 
experience that surprised the critics. 

Immediate and striking success came to 
him in 1904 with the publication of The 
Ragged Messenger, a book that created 
what is commonly called a “sensation.” 
He followed this work in 1905 with a novel 
entitled /ivien, which achieved an immense 
popularity, selling three hundred thousand 
copies within eighteen months of its first 
appearance. Then in 1906 was published 
The Guarded Flame, which was received 
with a universal chorus of praise by the 
critics. The “World” expressed the gen- 
eral opinion when it said: 


At the present hour Mr. W. B. Maxwell, 
author of The Guarded Flame, has to anticipate 
only one competitor in the field of fiction—him- 
self. His latest work not only fulfils the legiti- 
mate expectation founded upon The Ragged Mes- 
senger and Vivien; it is not only more consist- 
ent, better “form,” and quite free from the con- 
ventional money and Mayfair estimate of the 
reward of beauty in distress; it possesses dis- 
tinct characteristics and forms a standard of 
its own. Let Mr. Maxwell live up to this, and 
we shall see a repetition of “Eclipse first—the 


rest nowhere”; for among the qualities of his 
novel are staying power and that “unhasting, 
unresting” fulfilment of steadfast design which 
marks the master. 


Since then Mr. Maxwell has published 
a novel in each year, and every one of 
them has confirmed and strengthened his 
reputation with English readers. 

Hill Rise is a romance of the building 
trade, and just as in the case of Vivien it 
was said that the wr:ter must have been 
engaged for years bchind the counter of 
a shop, so in the case of Hill Rise it was 
declared that the writer undoubtedly had 
been himself a builder. 

The Rest Cure is a remarkable study of 
neurasthenia; the breakdown of a man of 
action in the moment of his highest suc- 
cess, and his enforced passage from the 
objective to the subjective side of life. The 
descriptions and analyses in this book are 
so complete and accurate that everybody 
said the writer must have been trained as 
a doctor. 

Seymour Charlton is an immensely long 
story of the worlds of society, politics and 
business, with a large number of charac- 
ters. 
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Mrs. Thompson, one of the biggest suc- 
cesses of two years ago, is a novel of coun- 
try life, the central figure being a woman 
of middle age who, after building up and 
managing a large commercial enterprise, 
allows a foolish passion for a young man 
to overturn the edifice reared by a life- 
time’s work. But with a supreme effort 
she rises out of her misfortunes, re-estab- 
lishes the business on an infinitely larger 
scale, and wins calm and peace for the 
evening of her life. The book may thus be 
said to end happily. 

Certainly none could say, however, that 
In Cotton Wool, Mr. Maxwell’s newest 
book, has a happy ending. The English 
critics maintain that it is one of the saddest 
books ever written, but in spite of its sad- 
ness, it has achieved a remarkable success. 
It has occasioned a deep and far-reaching 
interest, and, together with the work of 
other realistic writers, has been responsible 
for a discussion as to whether novelists 
are justified in winding up their fables 
with a note of extreme sadness. 

Mr. Balfour, speaking at the annual din- 
ner of the Royal Literary Fund, pleaded 
for cheerfulness in contemporary litera- 
ture, and there is no doubt but that he 
expressed the view of the greatest majority 
of novel readers. The realists, however, 
have all replied with uncompromising firm- 
ness. Mr. Maxwell’s answer to the speech 
was as follows: 


What Mr. Balfour asks of Literature the 
Man in the Street is asking of life—less gloomi- 
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ness, a wider aim, a fuller joy. And the en- 
trance of every music-hall invites him to come 
out of the street and be cheered up, to laugh at 
serious things, to be merry while others are sad, 


to believe that life is really a vulgar and pitiless 
dream. 


We poor scribblers cannot do this. We may 
show him lives sadder than his own, teach him 
to know reality when he sees it, and, by think- 
ing of others for a little while, to forget himself. 
There is one thing better in this world than 


laughter, and that is truth. 


And the London “Bookman,” 


supporting 
his reply, says: 


The art of this story and the tonic quality 
of its philosophy are finer and more moral things 
than any mere short-sighted cheerfulness. 


In fact. by the English press generally 
In Cotton Wool has been hailed as Mr. 
Maxwell’s best book, and as a very serious 
effort to deal with a widespread moral fail- 
ing of the age. 

Sir George Hutchinson, the publisher of 
the book, when interviewed by a member 
of the staff of the “Standard,” said: “No 
novel in all my experience has received 
such favorable reviews as this of Mr. 
Maxwell.” 

Mr. Maxwell’s mother, known in private 
life as Mrs. John Maxwell, is the famous 
novelist who writes under the pen name 
of M. E. Braddon. Mrs. W. B. Maxwell 
is a charming and clever woman, well 
known in English society, and she and her 
husband have many American friends, but 
as yet have never been able to cross the 
Atiantic to see their friends at home. 
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W. B. Maxwell at Home 





By Norma Bright Carson 


R. MAXWELL 
will tell you 
himself that 
chance made 
him a novelist. 
Contrary to the 
usual rule, it 
was not adver- 
sity on which 
his genius 
thrived. Born 

amid surroundings that gave him from the 

beginning unusual advantages, he grew up 
practically without aim or purpose ; acquit- 
ted himself well at his university, dabbled 

a bit at art and took his pleasure in travel- 

ing. Of serious work he did none—doubt- 

less because he did not have to. 

Mrs. Maxwell, his mother, was a writer 
of note—the well-known M. E. Braddon 
of an earlier generation. Her novel writ- 
ing, however, did not cause her son to find 
any particular bent in that direction in 
himself ; but an enterprising London pub- 
lisher perceived possibilities of which no 


one else dreamed. Wherefore he proposed 
to Mr. Maxwell that he write a story, and 
he would publish it—making the sugges- 
tion a promise as well. And incited by the 
thought that some one believed in his 
talent to do something worth while, Mr. 
Maxwell sat down and wrote, the result 
of the effort being The Ragged Messenger, 
a novel that immediately took hold of the 
Englis:. reading public and carried its 
author’s fame to America. 

Since then Mr. Maxwell has written 
steadily, and one finds him deeply inter- 
ested in his work. Without taking him- 
self too seriously, he exhibits an honest, 
unaffected pride in the success of his 
books. 

Personally, Mr. Maxwell is very likable, 
and the home in which he lives, with his 
wife and children, and also his mother, 
breathes an air of simplicity and refine- 
ment that is very grateful to the visitor 
who enters into the cool and quiet of 
Lichfield House, after having been shot 
through the tube to Richmond-on-Thames 
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Lichfield House 


Writing and smoking rooms 


from the heart of the city of London. In 
the days of the later Georges Lichfield 
House was the residence of the Bishops 
of Lichfield, a large, square house of 
ample dimensions and many rooms, now 
set back of a high brick wall, the main 
hall running from the entrance door, open- 
ing out on a quaint old garden, to a door 
at the back of the house, from which one 
steps out upon a beautiful, broad lawn, 
bordered on either side by tall trees and 
sloping down to a picturesque orangery, 
back of which one goes by way of a pri- 
vate gate right out to the tube station—a 
short cut from old-world charm to up-to- 
date bustle. 

The author of the present article 
lunched with Mr. Maxwell and his mother 
in the early days of last June. The im- 
pressions received were interesting. Mrs. 
Maxwell obviously belongs to days gone 
by—her sweet, gentle and unassuming 
manners reveal a training obtained many 
years before the eruption of the militant 
suffragette, when women were 1etiring and 
subdued and just quietly, not obtrusively 
intellectual. Mrs. Maxwell does not pre- 
tend to enter into the literary life of the 
present ; she lives her own peaceful life in 
the seclusion of her home, among her 
books, and though she takes a lively in- 
terest in all that goes on, both at home and 
abroad, she does so without attempting 
to be a participant in any way. Therefore 
she is the more keen in her comments, 
and surprises one by her calm judgments 
on things political and literary, her opin 
ions being unconsciously brightened by a 
quaint sense of humor that lends an added 
benignity to her attituck 





As for her son, he is a typical English- 
man of the class that combines intellectu- 
ality and good breeding with wealth. A 
tall man, slightly stooped, inherently con- 
ventional in dress and manner, he might 
easily be mistaken for one of the class of 
do-nothings who patronize the races, ape 
the mannerisms of the king and frequent 
Paris. He might even be mistaken for his 
own pampered hero in Jn Cotton Wool. 
3ut a word and a handshake with Mr. 
Maxwell dispels any such illusion; his 
utter lack of pose and affectation are 
revealed as an integral part of the man, 
and his quiet heartiness shows a breadth 
of view and a gentle regard for his fellows 
that will be found to permeate all his 
books. He, too, like his mother, watches 
events closely, though, unlike her, he 
touches them at various points of contact, 
and the same kindly tolerance for the 
other fellow’s viewpoint is exhibited in 
his every word, whether of approval or 
dissent. It is a habit among literary peo- 
ple, a rather uncomfortable one, to decry 
other writers. The moderately successful 
author fails to understand the success of 
somebody more fortunate, and only too 
often patronizes those less fortunate. 
Mr. Maxwell does not belong in this 
class. He is interested in what other peo- 
ple are doing; he comments kindly or not 
at all, and is apparently entirely free from 
anything approaching literary jealousy 
He is absorbed in doing his own work, and 
in doing it as well as he can, and his books 
prove how well he an do it I do not 
talk about what 
he is doing: he is « a trifle self-con 

ious about it, exhiliting the natural ret 
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talk about himself. But he acknowl- 
edges a painstaking care in his method of 
working that explains the literary excel- 
lence and generally high quality of the 
writing in his books, a quality that sets 
him apart, very decidedly, from many of 
his contemporaries. 


The Crystal 


Year by year, Mr. Maxwell's power to 
win appreciation is growing in America. 
Among fastidious readers the superiority 
of his work is recognized. His growth 
in fame is perhaps more gradual than that 
of others, but it is a steady growth, and it 
means permanency for his novels. 


of the Year 


By Isabel S. Mason 


9 IS the crystal of the year 
When the sheen is on the rill, 
And myriad stars are tapering 
The dead grass on the hill. 


When the snow is softly folded 
In the arms of fir and pine 

And the air is tanged and bracing 
With the breath of Nature’s wine. 


Down the lane the meadow’s shining 
Like a field of diamond dust 

With the last late stalks of autumn 
Silver traced upon its crust. 


And the cardinal rings his whistle, 
Burns the crimson of his wing 

Bright against the snowbound beauty 
Of the trees white shimmering. 


All my pulse is up and bounding, 
To the wind-call, pure and clear ; 
When the old Earth weds with glory, 

In the crystal of the year. 





The Death-Roll in Letters 


For the Year of 1912 


By Warwick James Price 


N letters, as in 
other fields of 
man’s endeavor, 
there are two 
sides to an ac- 
counting, and 
there, as_ else- 
where, often ap- 
pears a natural 
and yet regretta- 
ble tendency to 
place more stress on losses than on gains. 
In looking back across the months of the 


Horace Howard Furness 


year just closed, for instance, and recalling 
the names of those whose presence here 
so lately meant much to literature, and 
who now have laid by pen and pencil, it is 
too usual to voice only our regret that such 
have passed ; not usual enough to place the 
emphasis on the splendid work they had 
achieved for our encouragement and emu- 
lation. It is with this latter thought in 
mind, a thought of gratitude for what we 
have received, which rises above all the 


regret, still felt that one best may scan the 
list of names no longer to be written as 
those yet laboring at tre behests of Calliope 
and Clio, Thalia and Euterpe. 

Of the sixty-eight who, in varying de- 
gree and for widely differing types of 
work, deserve inclusion in such a summary 
as this, are three who stand markedly to 
the fore in their compounding of high 
value of accomplishment with widely- 
granted recognition. Of Horace Howard 
Furness it is not easy to speak, save in 
terms of the superlative. Where is to be 
found such another Shakespearean ?—with 
such extensive scholarship set to paper in 
so charmingly lucid a style, with such 
sound judgment ever voiced in tones of 
genuinely affectionate appreciation? He 
was of the race of gentle scholars whose 
libraries are their workshops. Pre-emi- 
nently a scholar, he yet looked on all he 
did with an eye of courtesy and sympathy, 
thus putting warm life into subjects that 
might else have been dry bones of erudi- 
tion only. He was not only the foremost 
“Stratfordian” in this country, but in all 
the world; his Variorums are his best as 
well as chiefest monument. 

Andrew Lang, in a slightly different 
way, was another proof that personality 
may wondrously tone and temper learning. 
A man of solid attainments in several 
branches of knowledge, this son of Edin- 
burgh was always superior to his material. 
Whether deep in early Scottish history, or 
meeting all comers in disputes about the 
origins of human society, or debating the 
sources relating to the Maid of Orleans, 
he allowed his intellect such free, light 
play that by no possibility could he be 
thought a pedant. To sketch his literary 
career briefly is not possible, so various 
were his interests; poet, critic, historian, 
translator, Grecian, antiquarian, novelist 
too (jointly with Mr. Haggard )—all these 
he was, and more. Even the bald list of 
his published works, with its sixty-four 
titles, covering forty years, is too long to 
be given here. 
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The Swedish novelist and dramatist and 
poet, Auguste Strindberg, was of un- 
doubted power and obvious genius, though 
it is to be questioned if these high gifts 
were used for the greatest good of his fel- 
lows. There runs a dominant spirit of 
rigid fatalism through all he wrote; the 
man he draws is a helpless thing, the sport 
of forces over which he has scantiest con- 
trol. On the other hand, such composi- 
tions as The Father, Miss Julie and The 
Dance of Death, whatever is to be written 
of their influence, offer an analysis as keen 
and a satire as pungent as was Ibsen’s 
own. 

With reputation less wide than these, yet 
each in his chosen line a worker of force 
and value, are the Spaniard Menendez, the 
Frenchman Leroy-Beaulieu, the Russian 
Suvorin, and a trio of Englishmen: Skeat, 
McCarthy and Stead. Marcelino Menen- 





Andrew Lang 


dez y. Pelayo was certainly the- greatest 
scholar and» critic of modern Spain. 
Though. only: in his mid-fifties when-called 
by death, his learning was:at once vast and 
aceurate, while, as. was exactly the case 
with. Dr. Furness; he brought to its dis- 
semination. keen- zsthetic~ sense and de- 
lightful style: Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu 


possessed no such acquirement, but the 
list of his writings shows broad range of 
interest, centering arcund the social ques- 
tions of his time and country. It should 
be recalled to his credit, too, that he was 
one of that little band who, a generation 
ago, set out to bring the Russian people to 
Europe’s attention, and his studies of the 
land of the Czars, along with Mackenzie 
Wallace’s masterly book, still remain the 
authoritative treatises on the subject. 





Auguste Surindberg 


Russia’s loss in the passing of Alexis 
Suvorin- is of a kind not readily made 
good; the proprietor and. editor of the 
famous “Novoe- Vremya” was more than 
a journalist;. he was one of the great 
forces of. the nation. 

Walter William Skeat, through the writ- 
ings- which prolifically had marked many 
of his seventy-seven. years, added much to 
the world’s information. of etymology and 
Chaucerian. literature... Justin. McCarthy, a 
politician. first. and.last, and. using his pen 
rather, as weapon tham.as an instrument of 
art, yet. had. contributed. considerably to 
contemporary. British history,- his. -half- 
score. volumes: in. that~ field being. both 
charming and useful.-- William T. Stead— 
man of ideas and.ideals, militant champion 
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in the cause of peace, philanthropist, and 
ardent enthusiast in psychic research—was 
only incidentally a writer of books. The 
founder of “The Review of Reviews.” 
born (1849) the son of a dissenting min- 
ister, came honestly by his bent for non- 
conformity in all things, and it is cause for 
sorrow that so vigorous a protestant 
against all manner of intrenched iniquity 
and hoary prejudice should have been cut 
off in the ripeness of his helpful life. 
Besides Suvorin, Russia has lost this 
year the novelist Ziatovratsky, and may 
also, possibly, lay claim to the Polish pub- 
licist and writer, Alexander Glowacki, 
whose pen-name, “Boleslaus Prus,” had 
become widely and favorably known 
among his people. Austria is the poorer 
in that the versatile Emil Frida, poet, 
dramatist and historian of his native Bo- 
hemia, will no more contribute to her let- 
ters. Carducci’s successor in the chair of 
Italian literature at the University of 
Bologna, the poet Giovanni Pascoli, died 
in April, and in May the cables announced 
the death of the picturesque and patriotic 
Baron Takasaki, “Chief of the Poetry 
Office” in Japan. A third master of 
“melodious lines begot of inspiration” was 


Justin McCarthy 


the Mexican Justo Sierra, till September 
his country’s minister at the court of 
Madrid; we knew little or nothing of him 
here, but south of the Texan line his work 


Was recognized and welcome. To the 
north of “the States” the grim reaper has 
garnered in Sir James MacPherson 
Lemoine, an authoritative annalist of the 
Dominion, and the verse writer and tale 
teller, Arthur Stringer. 

With the former of this last-named 
couple close upon his ninetieth milestone, 
and Mr, Stringer just at fifty, one is re- 
minded of the extremes of age and youth 
set elbow to elbow in any such annual 
chronicle. The youngest on the roster was 
Homer Lea, known to present-day readers 
for two stories of Chinese life and two 
volumes pointing us to a “Japanese Peril.” 
Delicate and deformed, he had predicted 
for himself a large part in freeing China, 
and none of his friends could believe him. 
But China is a republic, and Homer Lea, 
though he did not live to be thirty-six, 
was one of the chief agents in her amazing 
transformation. 

Only a twelve-month older than this 
“General” was Jacques Futrelle, he of 
The Thinking Machine and half a dozen 
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other books of detective sort, who, as well 
as Mr. Stead, was dragged down by the 
waters swirling about the doomed Titanic. 
Dora McChesney, whose enjoyable fiction 
dealt cleverly with the period of England’s 
Civil War, and William Mailly, who had 
so whole-heartedly set his pen in the serv- 
ice of Socialism, were each in the forty- 
first year of lives too brief. 

At the other end of this barometer of 
age stand sixteen names, Lemoine and 
McCarthy and fourteen others, who, all 
with four-score left behind, would seem to 
suggest that, in the main, literature is 
“healthy.” In the order of seniority these 
are: Brigadier General H. B. Carrington, 
who wrote of his military calling and such 
leaders in it as Washington and Lafayette; 
the Scot, Francis Espinasse, friend of 
Carlyle and biographer of Renan and Vol- 
taire; Captain L. J. Trotter, H. M. A., the 
historian; George W. Kitchin, Dean of 
Durham and chronicler of ancient times in 
the quaint towns of old England ; the Abbe 
Loysan, who as “Pere Hyacinthe” wrote 
as powerfully as he preached in behalf of 
freedom of religious thought and specula- 
tion; Alfred J. Church, the classical 
scholar, who set his name to some seventy 
title pages of books that have done a deal 


Homer Lea 


to familiarize the reading public with the 
legends and literature of Greece and 
Rome; Dr. Edward Brooks, the Philadel- 
phia educator, whose similar retelling of 
half-forgotten tales has brought many a 
happy hour to American boys; Gottfried 
Traeger, “Father” of the German Reichs- 
tag, whose Gedichte has run through 
twenty editions; Mrs. Roger Pryor, who 
called back delightfully the atmosphere of 
the “Old South” in reminiscences and one 
novel; W. W. Goodwin, the “Grecian” of 
that stalwart Harvard community of schol- 
ars which included Child and Shaler and 
Norton; Johann Schleyer, the “inventor” 
of Volapuk; the Austrian philosopher, 
Theodor Gomperz; Alfred Ludwig, of 
Prague, who threw more light upon the 
fascinating Veda literature than any other 
of our generations; and Henry Labou- 
chere, the daring editor of “Truth,” whose 
caustic pen played no mean part in the 
advance of England of the late Victorian 
and Edwardian eras. 

Besides Mrs. Pryor and Miss McChes- 
ney, three women writers of varying note 
have now set final period to their work. 
Best known was Margaret Sangster, 
whose cheering and busy life of seventy- 
four years closed in the late spring. A 


Jacques Futrelle 
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few weeks later came word that Lady 
Lindsay, poet as well as painter and vio- 


Mrs. Roger Pryor 


(An “Antebellum” picture) 


linist, would never again write lyrics such 
as won a hearing in From a Venetian 


Balcony. English letters must also record 


Margaret E. Sangster 
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the death of Rosamund Marriott Watson, 
true nature lover and equally true poet of 
Mother Nature’s “visible forms.” 
Another who lived much under the 
great tent and wrote pleasingly of its wide- 
visioned life was Bradford Torrey, with 
some dozen volumes to his credit at the 
time of his October passing. The same 
month heard the call for Adrian Hoffman 
Joline, bibliophile of taste and discretion 
and essayist of Edgehill—one of a quar- 
tette of books that came to remind us that 
the lawyer was often true litterateur as 
well. And if this is to be written, some- 
thing of like sort should be added of Fred- 
erick Seebohm and William Blackwood, 


Robert Barr 


for the financial interests of the one and 
the great publishing house of the other 
could not keep them from valuable con- 
tributions to historic and biographic writ- 
ing. 

Journalism also (znd this has usually 
been the case) has played no small part 
in the addition to existing letters of worth, 
as counted up on the balancing of a 
twelve-month’s gains and losses such as 
here attempted. A half-dozen names are 
to be set with those of McCarthy and 
Stead, “Labby” and\ ithe great Suvorin. 
March announced that “Mickey Finn” was 
no more—for at the leading of that name 
thousands have laughed over the jovial 
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yarns which Ernest Jerrold so long con- 
tributed to the “Sun.” In April the Lon- 
don “Times” told its globe-around clientele 
that Adam Kernaghan would no longer 
write for them his wondrously able sum- 
maries and estimates of Parliamentary 
procedure. Major J. M. Carton, of the 
Philadelphia “Ledger” and so-called “Dean 
of the Washington Corps,” held much the 
same authoritative position in our federal 
capital at the time of his death in Septem- 
ber. Two foreign correspondents for 
American journals, who had written for 
more enduring publication than can be 
offered by the daily press, and both of 
whom have this year sent in their last 
“Good Night,” were J. M. Haynie and 
I. N. Ford, the latter with the New York 
“Tribune” for more than forty years, and 
most of that period in charge of its Lon- 
don work. Only the other day came word 
of the death of Captain Frank Brinkley, 
not less than an authority on all things 
Oriental in general, and Japanese in par- 
ticular. 


Bram Stoker 


The names of General Carrington, and 
Captains Trotter and Brinkley, suggest 
that the army, too, takes a part in this aid 
which letters so often receive from those 
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outside its own peculiar pale, and to these 
are to be added Major General J. F. 
Maurice, K. C. B., and General Hippolyte 
Langlois, one of France’s “Immortals,” 
both of whom had written of the problems 
of strategy and modern warfare in a way 
to warrant their recalling here. 

La Belle France, again, will demand the 
inclusion of four other names with those 
of Langlois, Leroy-Peaulieu and Pere 
Hyacinthe: Gabriel Jacques Monod, his- 
torian of her earlier days; the dramatists 
Gaudillet and Bisson, and Leon Dierx, 
“Prince of Poets,” whose rhythmic verse 


Alfred Tennyson Dickens 


was crowned by the Academy back in the 
nineties. All were figures of worth in her 
contemporary letters. Over the line, in the 
Fatherland, are to be mentioned Felix 
Dahn, whose Der Kampt von Rom has 
enjoyed a thirty-edition popularity ; Hugo 
von Lubliner, novelist and dramatist; and 
Karl May, who held a position almost 
unique in his appeal to the juvenile mind 
and heart. 

Crossing the Channel again, the death- 
roll holds these names of Englishmen of 
literary note: Robert Barr, novelist and 
editor; Bram (Abraham) Stoker, parent 
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of the weirdly memorable Dracula and 
long-time friend of Henry Irving; Alfred 
Tennyson Dickens, summoned from the 
lecture platform while recalling there with 
delightful intimacy of touch his immortal 
father; E. W. B. Nicholson, librarian of 
the Bodleian and author of nearly a dozen 
works in the seemingly opposed fields of 
lyric verse and religious disputation; 
Knottesford Fortescue, Keeper of Prints 
in the British Museum and writing exactly 
“by the book” in all that pertained to Na- 
poleon; Professor Irvine, Persian scholar 
and student of the Moghul period, and, 
possibly of largest worth of these, A. W. 
Verrall, of Cambridge, whose work among 
the enduring classics has been seldom 
equalled. 
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The mention of four Americans will 
complete the record. Three of these 
passed away in April::Dr. Isaac Funk, 
editor of the Standard dictionary, and au- 
thor of several books; Robert Cameron 
Rogers, all of whose poems are graceful, 
and whose “The Rosary” has won a nearly 
world-wide acceptance, and the Rev. G. 
W. Knox, of the Union Theological 
Seminary, a well-known and honored con- 
tributor to that literature which deals with 
Oriental themes. In the late summer there 
died, at his Wallingford home, Dr. I. H. 
Platt, the intimate of Dr. Furness (albeit 
as confirmed a “Baconian” as the parent 
of the l’ariorums distinctly was not), and 
biographer of Walt Whitman in the “Bea- 
con” series. 


The Crowd 
By Ethel Talbot Scheffauer 
io passing faces have no loveliness, 


No loveliness is in their lips and hands, 
Nor have they that strange glamour that commands 
Worship of ugly things we love not less 


For pity of their strangeness. Drab they are 
Forever and for evermore the same, 
Yet—like the searing of a sudden flame, 

Or earthward passage of some transient star ; 


I saw the wonder of their living eyes, 
And could not see their commonness again, 
Humbly I walked among my fellowmen, 
Sad with a splendid, unachieved surmise. 


Despair and hope I singled from the rout, 
Sorrow, satiety and discontent, 
And love within them all divinely blent, 
When from the living eyes the soul looked out. 





To Pay the Poet’s Way 
By R. L. White Perkins 


URING the fall 
and early winter 
months, all the 
youths who have 
decided to write 
the great Amer- 
ican novel start 
for New York 
or Philadelphia 
. Bl or Boston, hop- 
ing to earn their 
livings by reading manuscripts for the 
magazines. Apparently there is no idea 
more widely spread among literary 
youth than that one must be “on a 
magazine staff” in order to be able 
to write. The question is one of some 


importance to the public who are in- 
terested in the making of books, and hope 
that all our literature will not come from 
the single tiny mill of magazine offices; 
it is of still greater interest to them who 


are so unfortunate as to be related to 
would-be authors, for it means that all the 
aspirants who do not get magazine posi- 
tions will go on longing for them for the 
rest of their days, and bore and be bored 
by the doctors and aviators and shoemak- 
ers and other sorts of plain folk among 
whom they have to live. 

What about these magazine positions 
and their effect? Arthur Gleason may be 
held to speak of them with authority, for 
not only is he an office-editor of experi- 
ence, but also a man who can write, as 
shown in a volume of prose poems, The 
Spirit of Christmas, published the past 
season. 

Mr. Gleason is a writer of force as well 
as of beauty. His article on the forgery of 
the Heart letters, which appeared in “Col- 
lier’s” early last October, was quoted by 
all the papers in the country. 

Now Mr. Gleason, in a recent number 
of “The Editor,” a valuable little magazine 
for writers and editors, declared, in part: 


I believe that the Middle West and the Far 
West contain agricultural and industrial chances 
ticher far and more numerous than the literary 
opportunities of all the popular, cultural and 
muck-raking publications put together. Have 
you ever been inside a bank—-I mean really in- 


side—behind the tellers’ windows, where you 
will see one hundred to three hundred young, 
middle-aged and old men working at books 
and figures for many hours each day? One 
of them knows the number of almost all the 
banks of the United States. Another is swift 
in addition. And each of them has the soul of 
a clérk. They are timorous, fatigued, stoop- 
shouldered. They walk unobtrusively. They 
would apologize if you jostled them. Now that 
is a comparison picture to that of the products 
of the editorial world. The magazine and week- 
ly offices of this country are filled with young 
and middle-aged men who are plodding along, 
with no chance of promotion. There is nothing 
to which they may be promoted. 

Your friends are pleased you are on a publi- 
cation of eminence. After a little, they begin 
to wonder why you have nothing to show for 


Arthur Gleason 


the time and work—no list of signal articles, no 
executive promotion, no increase in pay. It is 
the nature of the job that there should be no 
increase of authority, any more than there is in 
the necessary and honorable work of grave-dig- 
ging in minor cemeteries. 

Here follows the record of what happened to 
me. After fifteen months on a New York news- 
paper, at an average weekly salary of $20, a 
breakdown in health took place. The next 
job was on “The Cosmopolitan” at $25 a week. 
The first few weeks were devoted to reading the 
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manuscripts which tumbled in at the rate of one 
hundred and twenty-five a week—poems, stories 
and articles. In a few years the editors had 
had several dozen helpers come and go through 
their offices. My turn came after eleven weeks. 

Then followed the rather dreary experience of 
making the round of offices. Several weeks of 
knocking at fast-closed’ doors finally brought an 
assignment from “Country Life in America” to 
write up, first pigeons, then polo ponies. These 
articles opened up a position on the staff at $20 
a week. A year and’a half of hard work, writ- 
ing three to four anonymous articles a month on 
sporting subjects, i¢teboats, skating, swimming, 
etc., and doing the work of a managing editor— 
getting articles to the printer from the 
author,’ coaxing the printer to get the 
galleys, the page proofs, and the final dummy 
out on time—a year and a half of that brought 
the salary up to $40 a week. 

Then beat that endless series of hack articles 
on subjects of ‘Which one knew nothing—fancy 
pigeons, pet dogs, large estates. By the end of 
three years, the management had found a new 
man who interested them more, who did the 
work with some zest, and who did it tetter. 
Then followed ten weeks of timidly storming the 
editorial offices. Perhaps thirty offices were vis- 
ited and revisited. Finally a magazine of social 
reform called “The Survey” consented to try the 
Editor-Without-a-Job. The position paid $25 a 
week, and a large fraction of the work, though 
by no means all, consisted in carrying copy from 
the editorial office to the printer’s shop, waiting 
for galley proofs, and fetching them back. At 
the end of twelve weeks, the editor said, “Five 
men have failed to give $1,000 each, and there 
are no funds to keep you on salary.” A month’s 
salary and a job in rural investigation were of- 
fered. Absolute justice and unusual courtesy 
were shown. 

The next turn of the wheel brought a job on 
a weekly newspaper, where it became once again 
the pleasant task to write underlines for photo- 
graphs: “Battleship Oregon, 10 3-inch Guns, and 
a Swinging Turret.” So we return to the scenes 
of our childhood. 

This job paid $30 a week, but the elements 
of tedium and futility were all there, as in the 
earlier work. 

Now there is nine years of life truly told for 
you, wherein nothing is extenuated, and I think 
nothing has been exaggerated. I believe that 
a majority of the $20-a-week desk-bound editors 
of the United States will verify my experience. 
Further than that, let it be said that this work, 
in each of the five offices, has required and has 
received the complete absorption of the life 
forces. Save for a four-year sortie into volun- 
teer settlement work, using up one and some- 
times two evenings a week while it lasted, there 
has been no life of any sort led other than that 
of the working day. Of social engagements there 
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have been none. The full time and energy and 
all the life currents have been directed at those 
various jobs, in the fond hope that they might 
yield up something of progress and power. The 
evenings of those years have been spent, some 
of them, in rounding out the day’s work, and the 
rest of them in saving up eyes tired from the 
manuscripts and newspapers by sitting around 
quietly till 9.30 and then climbing into bed. It 
was an ascetic life, and was aimed full at the 
object of the quest. I believe it would have 
given results in any one of several professions 
and lines of activity. 

There is little professive developing work in 
an editorial office. The job is static till the up- 
heaval comes, at the end of the first, second or 
third year. Then out you go to hit the “long 
trail” for another job. Two years of editorial 
work will teach you nearly all there is to be 
known about the average editor’s duties. After 
that, no amount of initiative or hustling will im- 
prove the “pace.” 

Your friends in offices where one “works up” 
from clerk to manager begin to look askance at 
you after five changes in eight years. “He can't 
hold a steady job,” they say. 

So, be warned by my lot, which I know you 
will not, and keep clear of the editorial office. It 
is a graveyard of bright hopes and activities. Hum- 
bly offered, my advice to all youths yearning to- 
wards the literary life is to avoid editorial work. 
It is poor pay. It is a dead level of monotony. 
It is largely desk work. It is not a man’s job 
in the sense that pioneering is. 

Get out and hustle in a Middle Western city. 
Buy a farm and work its soil into some state 
of fertility. Go into politics. Do something that 
is man-size, with elements of outdoors in it, or 
the contact and association with men, or the 
drive of advertising work, or the nervy red-hot 
search of reporting work. Keep away from 
the editor’s office, unless you wish to become 
partially effeminated, meed-voiced, unsuccessful. 

Above all, dodge editorial work if you wish 
to write. If you think you are an author, if you 
have any trick of words, or skill in plot, or 
knack at rhymes, you will lose it all, for sure, if 
you handle “copy” all day, edit other people’s 
thoughts and words, and live surrounded by 
stale manuscripts. There is something stifling 
and sometimes even deadly to the practice of 
writing in the exercise of editorial functions. 

I am aware it will be said to me: “But nearly 
all jobs are like that. Life is like that.” That 
may be, and then all I can say is that life is a 
bitter thing, and that no man would go through 
with it willingly, if he had his choice. But all 
jobs are not like that. There is a sense of power, 
of growth, in hearty honest work—a farmer 
feels it, a politician feels it. The only condition 
of such work is the chance to meet men, and 
contend with them, and the chance to grow. 





Some American Press Humorists 
By James Melvin Lee 


Director of the Department of Journalism, New York University 


HE average life 
of any issue of 
a daily news- 
paper is said to 
be eight hours. 
Occasionally the 
world’s diary— 
for that is what 
a newspaper is— 
contains an item 
that is clipped 
either to be pasted in a scrap-book or to 
be folded away in a pocket. For the most 
part, these clippings consist of verses or 
humorous items. Once in a while the 
press humorist, himself, preserves part of 
his work by publishing selections in a 
book. It is of the recent work offered in 
this form to the public that I wish to 
speak. 

Other things besides charity may begin 
at home. Those of us who live in Gotham 
have long enjoyed the F. P. A. column in 
“The Evening Mail” that is “Always in 
Good Humor.” Mr. Adams has gathered 
some of his parodies from his column 
and given them the clever title of Jn Other 
Words (Doubleday, Page & Co.). His 
parody of “The Lost Chord” is chosen 
for quotation not because it is the best in 
the book, but because it is fairly typical 
and because it gives a glimpse of the diffi- 
culties under which a press humorist 
works. 


THE LOST WHEEZE. 


Seated last night at my table 
I was laboring for a laugh 

To work into this here colyum, 
In the form of a paragraph. 


I know not what I was thinking, 
Or what was within my brain, 
But I struck one chord of humor 
That was better than all Mark Twain. 


It flooded my littered table 
And my chair of mission oak 
And I said, in my modest manner, 
To myself “That is sure some joke!” 


It quieted pain and sorrow | 
Like love overcoming strife, 


It made me forget the premium 
Due on my well-known life. 


It would have made me famous 
All over the East and West, 
All people would have pointed 
To the Author of that Great Jest. 


I have sought, but I seek it vainly, 
That one Lost Wheeze divine 

That one last word of humor, 
That was-to-be-deathless line! 


It may be that Death’s bright Angel 
Will slip me that joke, 1 guess, 

But that does me no good this morning 
When the page is going to press. 


The newspaper review can quote liber- 
ally when it makes good copy but the edi- 
tor has limited the space for this article 
so you will have to take my word for it 
that there are more in the book “just as 
good.” 

Irvin S. Cobb has left “The World” to 
go to the “Evening Post”—not the one 
published daily in New York but the one 
in Philadelphia which, while dated 
on Saturday, is on sale the country over 
several days before, thus going one better 
the evening papers which reach the news- 
stands at 9 A. M. Cobb’s Anatomy 
(George H. Doran Company) will prob- 
ably never be used as a textbook in the 
public schools. Truth, however, compels 
the assertion that it is more interesting 
than any yet officially approved for school 
use. The chief fault is that it is too brief, 
discussing only “Tummies,” “Teeth,” 
“Hair,” and “Hands and Feet.” The 
author ought to compile a more complete 
work at an early date. 

Those who have ever been “put off at 
Buffalo” must remember that column in 
“The Evening News” of that city headed, 
“Grave to Gay.” Many of its verses have 
been extensively quoted, especially the one 
appearing when word. was. sent. out that 
James Whitcomb Riley was seriously ill at 
his home. It was entitled “A Job Fer Doc. 
Sifers.” The conclusion ran: 


Jim says hisself your homespun skill can cure 
ever thing, 
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Then give us back his smile t’ cheer, his gentle 
voice t’ sing 

Of famblies in old-time homes with hollyhocks 
about, 

An’ all the other homely things we jist can’t do 
without! 


This poem is included among those 
which John D. Wells has put into his 
recent book, Old Good-By’s and Howdy- 
Do’s (Otto Ulbrich Company, Buffalo). 
Indeed, it may be said that much news- 
paper verse deals with old-time homes and 
old-fashioned flowers like the hollyhocks. 
Herein lies its charm. 

George Ade does not conduct a humor- 
ous column in any newspaper, but he does 
write fables in slang which appear simul- 
taneously in so many papers that a list 
of them would read like Which’s Which 
in American Journalism. He is so busy 
writing musical comedies that he doubtless 
hired some one to gather together those 
fables which appear in Knocking the 
Neighbors (Doubleday, Page & Co.). The 
college professor who said that history 
should be written in slang will find this 
book excellent collateral reading for his 
class in American History. It doubtless 
will not appeal to any “Member of the 
Tribe of Mansard Mentalities who regard 
with much Contempt the School of Popu- 
lar Fiction.” 

Many a subscriber to the “Detroit Free 
Press” forgets to read the cable dispatches 
until he has looked over the column on the 
editorial page which is written by Edgar 
A. Guest. Just good things should be said 
of his Just Glad Things (Published by the 
author). The philosophy that shows itself 
most often in press humor is thus de- 
scribed in one of the verses in the book. 


TRUE PHILOSOPHY. 


I wouldn’t count it worth my while 
To sing about a rich man’s smile, 
Or quote a fellow, trouble free, 

An’ label that philosophv. 


But when I look about and find 

A cripple or a brother blind, 

An’ hear him singing songs of glee, 
I want that man’s philosophy. 


Mr. Guest believes in just smiling any 
way; “Half the smiles that we see aren’t 
really genuine, but the fact that they are 
forced makes them all the more worthy.” 

This little quotation from his column— 
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also in his book—shows how the press 
humorist writes an editorial: 


When everything is said and done, 
The wife who nags 

Is better company, I find, 
Than is the man who brags. 


Those who look at “The New York 
Sun” are pretty sure to find a bright spot 
which represents the work of La Touche 
Hancock. A number of these spots have 
been collected in Desultory Verse (Neale 
Publishing Company). It contains an in- 
troduction by S. E. Kiser, who sends daily 
“Alternating Currents” of humor through 
the columns of the “Chicago Record Her- 
ald.” He points out that there never was 
a time when the newspapers of this coun- 
try published more poetry than now and 
that as newspapers give the public what 
it wants it is only fair to conclude that the 
public wants newspaper verse. Mr. Han- 
cock, on the other hand, is not so positive, 
but hopes “that the public will endorse the 
editorial approval.” 

Newton Newkirk, who does the “All 
Sorts” for the “Boston Post,” has written 
what seems to be a chapter from his life 
in Back to Nature. (Cassell & Co.). Any 
one who camped out last summer but did 
not enjoy the experience may repeat the 
performance—but this time with pleasure 
—by simply reading this book some winter 
evening. 

When Eugene Field was conducting his 
“Flats and Sharps” for a Chicago news- 
paper, Cy Warman was doing “Rhymes 
and Things” for the “Denver Times.” In 
a way they were both “discovered” by that 
friend of newspaper poets, Charles A. 
Dana, of the “New York Sun.” When 
these two “journalistic rhymers” later 
became friends and talked of Dana, Field 
said of him: 


He’s big o’ heart and big o’ brain 
And he’s been good unto us twain 
Eh, Cy? says I; 
I love him and I pray God give 
Him many, many years to live— 
Choked up? says I 
Amen, says Cy. 


Those who read Songs of Cy Warman 
(McLeod & Allen, Toronto) will agree 
with the late editor of the “Sun” that 
Mr. Warman is the “Poet of the Rockies,” 
and will wonder why his verses have not 
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been collected before. In “Sweet Marie” ous weekly that there are a number of 
some of us will live over the past in a sort press humorists to-day who are grinding 
of Indian summer of the heart. out better stuff than Mr. Clemens put into 

So much by way of comment on some his columns. This does not mean that the 
of the recent books by press humorists. mantle of Twain has fallen on their shoul- 
The other day I was looking over some ders, but that these newspaper men are 
old copies of “The Galaxy” of the time serving their generation as well as he 
when Mark Twain conducted its humor- served his. If you doubt the truth of 
ous department. I am willing to risk my such an assertion, just look over these 
reputation as a former editor of a humor- books. 


, fe ae’ Vo Te 


The Song of Songs 


By Madison Cawein 


VER the roar of the cities, 
O Over the hush of the hills, 
Is heard a song that never stops, 
A voice that never stills. 
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Epic-loud as the sea is, 
Lyric-low as the dew, 

It sings and sings a soul into things 
And builds the world anew. 


Dauntless, deathless, stern but kind, 
Bold and free and strong, 

It sweeps with mastery man’s mind, 
And rolls the world along. 


From soul to soul it wings its words, 
And, lo, the darkness flies: 

And all who heed that song of songs 
View Earth with other eyes. 


New eyes, new thoughts, that shall go on 
Seeing as Beauty sings, 

Until the light of the farthest dawn 
Shall fold its rainbow wings. 





Requiem to a Poet 
By Robert Page Lincoln 


4 
OUCH gently winds upon the beechen knoll! 
Open your arms, O zephyrs wide this dying day ; 
He lies at rest beside the flower guarded way 
Whispered to sleep by faint, sweet voices of condole. 
He lies wrapt ’round in deep forgetfulness—his goal 

At last is reached—his lips are ashen gray. 

No more they form the tuning of that eager lay 
Gentle with death they murmured to his parting soul! 
No more look for his passing O ye men who rave! 

His was a golden day full of a brimming bliss; 

Men knew him not nor guessed they of his quiet aim— 
The throbbing heart that bled or like a heated kiss 

Fell on the snow-white tablet, borne to Fame. 

He lies in sleep eternal! Hush—hush O sodden wave! 


Il. 
A MOUND of earth so still that one may hear— 


A leaf undouble when low-lying on the sward; 
Here at the head the summer flowers in accord, 
Bowing their faces seek from the grave their cheer; 
Nor seems that I might stay the softly welling tear, 
For I am tired now and crying in distress O Lord! 
No more those eyes in al] enchantment poured— 
The comrade hand hath vanished—gone friendship dear! 
The day hath fled and all of earthly joy hath fled; 
Fled now the lightness of this heart so brave. 
Slow move the shadows for the peaceful sleeping dead 
Down—down into the quiet valley, soothing to repose 
Calling the night-tide soft with scented rose. 
He lies in sleep eternal! Hush—hush O sodden wave! 





John of Gerisau 


By John Oxenham 


Author of Barbe of the Grand Bayou, Hearts in Exile 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
Gilbert Leigh, an Englishman studying in Germany, treads on a boorhound’s tail, and as a result 


fights a duel with the dog's master, John, son of the Grand D 
friends, and Gerisau accepts counsel of the Englishman in his political dilemma, 
Grand Duchy, the obstinate Grand Duke, his father, and Prussia. 
Gerisau, where he meets John’s people and General Von Gilsa, 


tractive girl. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
How we Went to the Ludwiger Schloss 


AGER was at my 
bedside with 
coffee soon after 
six o'clock next 
morning. 

“His 
ness’ 
ments, 


High- 
compli- 
and will 


Herr Leigh an 
early bathe in 
the lake with him 
be inclined to take?” and in ten minutes we 
were slipping and splashing through the 


waves, which rippled crisply under the 
morning mist, for though the days are 
hot in Gerisau, the nights are apt to be 
cold. Boris plunged in with us, and when- 
ever we outpaced him and got out of his 
sight he woke the schoes with his angry 
barks and whimpered with joy when we 
swam back to him. 

Then breakfast, at which none of the 
rest of the family put in an appearance, 
and soon after eight o’clock we were rid- 
ing down the neck of the isthmus towards 
the Halbertstadt high road. 

“Does business usually begin as early 
as this in Gerisau?” I asked. 

“Always early,” he said, “because of the 
midday heat. But I want a word or two 
with the Master before he reaches the 
Schloss. Here he comes now,” as we 
turned into the road towards Halbertstadt, 
and in the horseman coming towards us at 
a hand gallop I recognized General Von 
Gilsa. 

He gave us a smiling salute as we met, 
and— 

“Early birds—— 

“Yes, you’re the worm, Master.” 

“The worm will turn,” he said. and 
swung his horse into line with ours. “Your 
Highness wished to speak to me?” 


” 


uke of Gerisau. The two become great 


which involves the 
With Prince John, Gilbert goes to 
whose daughter Christa is a most at- 


Gerisau gave him the gist of what the 
Duchess had told us the night before. 

“All that is likely enough,” said Von 
Gilsa, “and it only confirms the wisdom of 
your going to Berlin. Kolwrath is a 
schemer, and I have no doubt Princess 
Charlotte lends a ready ear to all his plans. 
You are calling there?” 

“Going now,” said Gerisau. “What about 
the white colt, Master?” 

“All arranged. The beaters start out at 
midnight and begin closing in as soon as 
day breaks. Ten o’clock will be quite soon 
enough for your Highness to be at the 
enclosures.” 

“The Countess and Christa—are they 
coming ?” 

“T think not,” said the Master, with a 
shake of the head. “The white colt has a 
reputation for killing people, and they 
don’t want to see anybody killed any 
sooner than is necessary.” 

“We'll put a stop to his killing. You 
have had all the enclosures strengthened ?” 

“They are as strong as we can make 
them. If once he gets in he won’t break 
out in a hurry.” 

“We will ride over early and breakfast 
at the lodge, if you would be so good as 
to give instructions, Master.” 

“I have anticipated them, your High- 
ness. I knew you would want that. And 
now I must to my duties. They will be 
waiting for me at the Schloss.” 

He swung round his horse again, waved 
us a salute and sped away towards Rei- 
senau, and we continued our course to- 
wards Halberstadt. 

Madame Von Gilsa and her daughter 
were standing in their garden, apparently 
discussing roses, probably, in accordance 
with a usual custom, lingering among their 
flowers after seeing the Master off—pos- 
sibly they had seen us coming. Countess 
Christa in the morning light seemed to me 
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even fairer than under the softened glow 
of the lamps. In a white morning gown, 
belted with pale blue, her face as fresh 
and sweet as a dewy wild rose, and the 
sunlight playing among the golden threads 
of her hair, she looked so radiantly sweet 
and happy that I found myself asking my- 
self: “Is it possible that Gerisau can feel 
no more than friendship for all this?’ and 
I confess to feeling even then a certain 
anxiety for an answer. 

They waved a greeting, and Gerisau 
turned in at the gateway and Boris made 
as though he would clasp Christa round the 
neck with his great front paws, and salute 
her with his great black nose. 

“Behave, Boris, or I shall have to teach 
you manners as I used to,” she cried, and 
then laughed up at us. “That is the result 
of Gétteberg, I suppose.” 

“Joy at sight of an old friend,” said 
Gerisau. 

“T hope you all enjoyed your bath,” 
said the Countess. “We didn’t see you, 
but we couldn’t help hearing Boris’ re- 
marks.” 

“He kept getting lost in the mist, and 
it got on his nerves. Do you still keep it 
up, Christa?” 

“Oh, yes. It suits me. But the German 
girls all think I’m crazy.” 

“Listen to that now! The German girls! 
and with such an accent of scorn,” laughed 
Gerisau. 

“Well, they are German girls, aren’t 
they? And they would no more think of 
taking a morning tub than they would of 
flying. or sleeping with their windows 
open.” 

“A touch of English blood has its ad- 
vantages.” 

“A touch, sir!” she said, with spirit. 
“Fifty per cent. of blood and seventy-five 
of training,” and Madame beamed ap- 
proval. 

“We were hoping you would attend the 
capture of the white horse to-morrow,” 
said Gerisau. 

“No, thank you,” said the Countess, with 
a decided shake of the head. “We have 
no liking for seeing people killed.” 

“Oh, we’re not going to kill anybody this 
time.” 

“It’s dangerous work,” said Madame 
Von Gilsa, “and accidents will happen. 
You're going on to Ludwig Schloss, I sup- 
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pose. How does Reisenau please you by 
daylight, Mr. Leigh?” 

“It is charming,’ I said, and Gerisay 
asserts that my eyes were fixed steadfastly 
on Christa’s face. 

Then we rode on through Halbertstadt, 
and again it was evident how near their 
young prince was to the hearts of his peo- 
ple. And a very gay and gallant cavalier 
he looked as he returned their greetings, 
with a pleasant smile for every man, 
woman and child, and for some a friendly 
wave of the hand. They had known him 
from a boy; they had watched him grow 
up among them; and I could see by their 
faces that they loved and admired and 
trusted him. 

A smile for every man? Well, no, there 
was one exception. A dark-faced man 
passed along the sidewalk just as we en- 
tered the Ring. He raised his soft hat and 
bowed deferentially, and I got a fleeting 
impression of an aquiline nose and a pair 
of quick-glancing dark eyes. 

Gerisau replied to his bow with a curt 
military salute. 

“That,” he said to me, “is the fellow you 
have heard us speak of—Count Kolwrath, 
Aunt Charlotte’s Master of the House- 
hold.” 

“What is he? Not a native by the looks 
of him.” 

“Hungarian by birth, schemer by pro- 
fession. Touch of Jew in him, I should 
say. Clever without doubt, but not a man 
I could ever trust.” 

“Your aunt trusts him?” 

“I suppose so. Since Uncle Ludwig's 
death he has been her confidential man 
and adviser-general.” 

We passed through one street after an- 
other, each with its amber streamlets 
brawling down their hollowed channels, 
and came at last to a street wherein was 
a high stone wall, with massive wooden 
gates and a hanging iron bell-pull, on 
which Gerisau rang a peal which rolled the 
valves apart without delay. 

“Highness,” said the old gate-keeper 
when he saw who it was, “it is pleasure to 
see you once more.” 

“You are still alive then, Otto?” 

“Just still alive, Highness,” said the old 
man, pleased to be remembered. 

We crossed a wide courtyard, paved 
with uncomfortable round cobbles. The 
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gray walls of the Schloss blocked up the 
further end of it, and round about were 
stables and coach houses. A groom ran 
out and held our horses, and we passed 
up a wide flight of steps into the central 
hall. 

A stately man in the orange and brown 
livery was leading us along the hall, when 
a door at the upper end opened and a young 
man in the uniform of a lieutenant of the 
Prussian Artillery came out and met us, 
with an exuberance of welcome that rather 
palled upon my undemonstrative British 
nature. 

“Why, my dear John, this is a treat I 
did not dare to expect”—his outstretched 
hands caught Gerisau’s and held them 
while he kissed him on both cheeks. “I 
got a week’s leave and ran down to see 
the Mother and Lottchen, but I had no 
hope of meeting you here. You have an- 
ticipated vacation somewhat, have you 
not?” 

“Yes, I’ve come to catch a charger in 
time for the wars,” said Gerisau lightly. 
“This is my friend, Gilbert Leigh, of 
Devonshire, Ludwig.” 

Cousin Ludwig bowed and shook my 
hand. 

“Wars, my dear! What wars? 
whom are you going to fight? 
friends in Berlin, I hope.” 

“I’m afraid Alten, Gunsberg and Geri- 
sau combined could hardly tackle that, in 
spite of all your defects of organization 
and equipment,” said Gerisau, laughing. 

Ludwig had by this time led us into the 
room from which he had just come. It 
was not a very large room, but it was 
furnished with much taste and comfort. 
The further end of it seemed all window, 
and through the great window I could see 
Reisenau, and the lake, and the mountains 
in the distance. 

A couch was drawn close up to the 
window, and on the couch lay a girl, who 
turned her face towards us as the door 
opened. Such a sweet, bright face, with- 
out a trace of color in it, except in the 
large blue eyes, and the wistful eyes blazed 
suddenly with happiness at sight of 
Gerisau. 

A lady rose from the side of the couch 
and came to meet us. 

“We heard of your arrival, John, and 
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were just wondering if we should be 
favored with a visit,” she said. 

“I am quite sure Lottchen had no doubts 
on the subject,” and he bent over the girl 
and kissed her white cheek. 

“No,” she said gently, “I had no doubts. 
What a great strong giant you are getting, 
John.” 

“Well, I really can’t help it, you know,” 
he said, with a smile. “This is my English 
friend, Gilbert Leigh, Aunt Charlotte. He 
has been keeping me in order at Gotteburg, 
Lottchen.” 

“IT expect you found him a handful, 
Mr. Leigh,” said Ludwig. 

“Well, I don’t know what he was before 
I came,” I said, “but he has behaved very 
reasonably since.” 

“You are home earlier than usual, are 
you not?” asked Princess Charlotte. “I 
hope you haven’t been getting into mis- 
chief.” 

“John says he has come home to prepare 
for the wars,” said Ludwig. 

“Wars! What wars?” asked the Prin- 


cess, looking sharply at Gerisau. 
She was not of so stately a build as her 


sister, the Grand Duchess. Her face was 
thinner and sharper, her complexion sallow 
and faded, like most middle-aged German 
women’s, and she wore an anxiously alert 
expression, which once more brought to 
my mind Gerisau’s words when speaking 
of his mother’s and aunt’s family—“the 
Schlockaus are—enterprising.” 

Perhaps I found in Princess Charlotte’s 
face what I had expected to find there 
from Gerisau’s description of her char- 
acter. I certainly found nothing to like 
in it. 

Princess Lottchen, on her sofa, on the 
other hand—“poor little Lottchen, just a 
huddle of helpless bones, with the face and 
heart of an angel,” Gerisau had said—one 
felt a different atmosphere there, an atmos- 
phere pure and rare beyond the ordinary, 
from which the winnowing fan of a bitter 
affliction had removed every suggestion ot 
dross or worldliness. My heart came up 
into my throat as I looked on the tragedy 
of that shattered girl-life. If she had 
spoken to me just then I could not have 
answered her. With her lovely face—and 
how lovely it would have been if the chisel 
of pain had.never touched it, I could 
only imagine—she might have attained to 
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any position in life, and there she lay, 
through the carelessness of a servant, a 
helpless heap of huddled bones. And 
cheerful withal, though God only knows 
how she managed it. 

“What wars are you expecting, John?” 
asked his aunt again. 

“One smells thunder sometimes without 
knowing where the storm will break,” said 
Gerisau. “The political barometer seems 
What are they thinking in 
Berlin, Ludwig?” 

“Herrgott, John, how should I know? 
They don’t consult me. But if you ask my 
opinion, I should say war is the last thing 
they want.” 

“Why ag 

“Because we are not ready, and none 
know it better than those who have most 
to do with it. Count Bismarck is diplo- 
matist, not warrior. He will get all he 
can for Prussia by bluff and bluster, but 
fight——-? No! That is—nobody of any 
consequence.” 

“I thought Prussia and the needle-gun 
were irresistible?” said Gerisau. 

“Oh, the needle-gun! We are all sick 
of the needle-gun. It jams, it heats, it 
bursts. It is the devil.” 

I was watching Cousin Ludwig closely, 
for I like to form my own impressions of 
people and to do them justice so far as in 
me lies. And I am bound to say that all 
I had heard about him from other people 
had not prepossessed me in his favor. 

He was an extremely good-looking fel- 
low. Yellow-haired and moustached, and 
trim and spruce as became a Prussian 
officer. His smile was somewhat mechan- 
ical, and his blue eyes met ours with reso- 
lute determination. There was, in short, 
in his manner an assumption of frankness 
which seemed to me to be sustained with 
something of an effort. 

“And you think Prussia will be content 
to go on playing second fiddle in the con- 
cert?” said Gerisau. 

“T don’t see what else she can do, unless 
she wants to play solo—with a very small 
chorus,” said Ludwig. 

“And what do you think of Gerisau, Mr. 
Leigh?” asked the soft voice of Princess 
Lottchen, drawing me out of the general 
conversation. 

“The country or the man, Princess?” I 
asked with a smile. 
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“I meant the country. I know John and 
you are close friends. I have heard about 
you in his letters.” 

“It is a very beautiful country so far as 
I have seen it.” 

“Equal to England ?” 

“Not equal to my part of England— 
Devonshire, but quite different, of course.” 

“Tell me about Devonshire,” she said, 
and I told her of the combes and caves, 
and the smiling, thundering sea, and of 
clinging Clovelly and lonely Lundy. 

“That old cat, Marie Malplaquet, is at 
the Schloss, I hear, John,” I heard the 
Princess Charlotte say. 

“Yes,” said Gerisau. 

“What mischief is she brewing now?’ 
said his aunt sourly. 

“How I would like to see it,” sighed 
Princess Lottchen. “The Eisnersee is very 
beautiful, but it is cold and dreary in 
winter, and I sometimes weary of it. They 
took me once to the Mediterranean, but it 
is a great horror for me to travel, and I 
hate being an object of pity. I can stand 
pain better than pity.” 

“It is a brave heart that can bear long- 
drawn pain with patience.” 

“When one has to, one does,” she said, 
with a winning smile. “Have you seen 
Christa Von Gilsa? Isn’t she lovely?” 

“She and her mother were in the garden 
as we came past,” I said disingeniously. 

“Are your English girls prettier than 
she ?” 

“I believe Countess Christa claims to be 
very English,” I said. 

“Yes, she likes to shock us by being as 
English as she can, but she is a very dear 
girl, and my very best friend. And the 
Count and Countess, I love them very 
dearly. They are a very happy family.” 

“Well, Lottchen?” said Gerisau, seating 
himself on the end of her couch, as the 
political conference broke up and Ludwig 
left the room. “Has Gil been giving you 
an account of all my misdeeds at Gotte- 
burg ?” 

“Mr. Leigh is the last person I should 
apply to,” she said, smiling, “and I am 
quite sure my application would be ineffec- 
tual. Do you really believe there will be 
war, John?” and I could not but notice 
how very steadily she held his eye. 

“Ludwig says not,” said Gerisau, “and 
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he ought to be able to form a better opinion 
than I.” And he returned her steady gaze. 

She sighed a little wearily as she with- 
drew her eyes from his, and looked out 
of the window. 

“But, in order to be ready,” Gerisau 
continued, “I am to-morrow going to cap- 
ture a white colt that I saw from the train 
as we came along Ober-Eisnerwald yes- 
terday.” 

“The white colt that killed poor Johann 
Baume? They say he has a devil. He 
drills the other colts by moonlight, and 
they do everything he bids them. You 
will have to be very careful. Do you sup- 
pose you can ever train him, even if you 
catch him ?” 

“If we catch him we shall train him all 
right. If we can’t catch him, we must kill 
him. At present he is only a danger and 
a nuisance, but a most magnificent brute. 
Let us hope he'll be reasonable.” 

“As you would be under the circum- 
stances,” said Lottchen. “I have much 
feeling for anything that runs wild and 
free, and would sooner die than be fet- 
tered.” 

“To him that rode upon the white 
horse,” murmured John, “was given a 
crown, and he went forth conquering and 
to conquer.” 

“Then you really do fear it will come?” 
said Lottchen anxiously. 

“There is no harm in being prepared,” 
he said, with a slight lift of the eyebrows. 

“Well, Gil, what do you think of the 
younger branch of the family?” asked 
Gerisau as we rode homewards. 

“Princess Lottchen makes my heart sore. 
To think of what might have been, with 
that lovely face a 

“Ei! and all through the carelessness of 
her nurse. But she rarely complains. 
Lottchen is a saint. Pity the rest haven’t 
got a touch of it inthem. Ludwig now— 
candidly, do you believe he believes a word 
of what he was telling us?” 

“Well, since you put it so straight—I 
don’t.” 

“No. That was the lesson he had learnt 
for my father’s benefit. He and his mother 
are ready for anything, to get where they 
want to get. But I'll mate them. I think 
I will call on Ludwig in Berlin and tell 
him I’ve just been to fix up matters with 
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Bismarck, 
drop.” 

I found a letter from my sister Mary 
awaiting me at the Schloss. It had been 
forwarded from G6otteburg. It bears di- 


rectly on my story. I therefore give it 
here: 


I would like to see his jaw 


Dear Giu—I have gone very carefully with 
Merle through the papers you sent, and I have 
decided that nothing but the very best is good 
enough for her, and so she shall go to Leipsic. 

I have had the greatest difficulty in persuading 
old David Leolin to let her go. He asks just 
as you do, “Why should she?” He has enough 
to leave her well off, and so on; and he cannot 
understand why she cannot be content to sit 
down and mataphorically twiddle her thumbs 
like the rest of us. You will understand better 
than old David. Merle has that in her which 
must come out, or her heart will consume itself 
with its unsatisfied longing for the larger place 
for which she is in every way fitted, and which, 
please God, she shall take if I can bring it about. 
And if I succeed, and she succeeds, as she can- 
not help doing, for all that is necessary to her 
success is herself, with the simple necessary 
technical training, I shall feel that I have de- 
served well of the world, and the world will 
thank me. She is very wonderful, Gil. It would 
be an absolute sin for her full ten talents to be 
buried in this remote village, or even in England. 
Unless I deceive myself Merle Leolin’s kingdom 
will be bounded only by civilization—what would 
your diminutive German princelings, or even 
your ambitious friend Bismarck say to that?— 
and if she went past civilization to the savages 
they would worship her as a goddess. 

One of your letters hints in brotherly fashion 
that it is not so much Merle herself who craves 
the mighty future as it is Mary Leigh who 
craves it for her. Well, to an extent you are 
right. There is in Merle a strange quality of— 
aloofness—no, hardly that !—apartness—I do not 
know how to describe it—but it sets her above 
and apart from her circumstances, a kind of 
superiority to environment, but, if you will under- 
stand me, Gil, it is a superiority of heart—soul 
if you will—not simply of mind. If she became 
a Grand Duchess to-morrow, or what I count 
very much greater, a prima donna, I do not think 
she would be in the least surprised, and I know 
that she would comport herself in either state 
with the most perfect acceptance. 

You see I have felt it necessary to justify my- 
self in your eyes, but that is only because you 
have not seen Merle, this new Merle, who is an 
altogether different being from the Merle we 
used to know long ago. However, she will not 
go to Leipsic till October, and you will be home 
before then and will understand better in five 
minutes what I have tried to tell you than if I 
wrote you fifty letters on the subject. 

Is there any chance of your bringing your 
friend, Gersiau, with you? 

Remember, I hate being taken unawares. So 
if you want me to behave nicely to the pocket 
princeling, give me due warning. 

I see by the papers that the northeastern black 
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men are quicting down, so I have hopes of seeing 
Barcadaile again. 

All the dogs and horses are fit and well. Tre- 
venna begged me to tell you that the pheasants 
are in capital condition, and very plentiful. He 
hopes you will come before they get too wild. 

Don't forget to let me know if your friend is 
coming, or I will be rude to you when you arrive. 
Mary. 


I smiled to myself over Mary’s white- 
hot enthusiasm, it was so very like her, 
and I hoped Merle Leolin would justify it 
all. I had little doubt, however, on that 
head, for Mary generally knew pretty well 
what she was about. 

My own recollection of Merle, whom I 
had not seen for close on four years, was 
of a slim, remarkably active girl, with a 
mane of brown hair, and large, dark blue 
eyes, and a voice like a silver bell; who 
frolicked with us on the hills above Clyst 
Regis, and on the shore about Pepper- 
combe and Asperra Cove, and in and on 
the adjacent waters; who made no bones 
about jumping on any barebacked pony 
and riding it like a trooper; who pulled 
quite as good an oar as I did at that time, 
and handled the sails of our big yawl- 
rigged boat like an old salt. These two 
last accomplishments indeed might come 
naturally to her, for David Leolin, her 
father, had begun life as a fisherman—not 
in Devonshire, however, he was a for- 
eigner, a Welshman from across the water 
somewhere. He had, however, got on 
very rapidly. He had come to Bideford 
when Merle was a baby, and he must have 
had money then, for, as I have heard, 
being myself no more than a baby also at 
that time, he bought smacks of his own 
and prospered, and at the time I begin to 
remember him he had the biggest boat- 
building yard in Appledore. The sweet- 
smelling chips and shavings thereof, to- 
gether with the grateful odor of the tar, 
I can smell to this day, for many a happy 
hour I spent wandering among the boats 
in all stages of being in Leolin’s yard. 
He still owned many smacks at that time, 
and was a well-to-do man. Then he 
bought shares in ships and prospered 
still more. And then he bought land 
and built himself a home not far from 
Clyst, and, his wife having died, our 
mother had taken a very great interest in 
his lonely child, and David Leolin ever 
remembered it and her with gratitude 
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which made his dark eyes swim whenever 
he spoke of her. 

During the remainder of that day | 
learned Reisenau pretty thoroughly, from 
turret to dungeon. Gerisau was proud of 
his stately home, and introduced me to all 
its beauties and curiosities with great en- 
joyment, though I could not fail to notice 
that the shadow of his approaching inter- 
view with his father was heavy upon him 
at times. 

“This,” he said, when we had descended 
the broad flight of stairs that led down- 
wards from the entrance hall, “is the 
Rittersaal, where the Standesherren hold 
their meetings.” 

It was a vast apartment, lighted by many 
windows, which opened on to the terraces 
and looked out over the lake. The walls 
were lined with untempting portraits, a 
gloomy, forbidding set of men for the most 
part, big built, heavy-featured, and it 
seemed to me that all the most striking 
family characteristics were brought to- 
gether in the massive, mastiff face, with its 
lowering lids and down-drawn mouth, of 
the present Grand Duke, John XI, who, 
in a very handsome uniform, scowled 
down at us from the last frame. 

“Your ancestors, Jack, I presume?” I 
said. 

“Saxe-Altens, Gunsbergs, Gerisaus,” he 
said with a bow, and a polite wave of the 
hand towards them. “Gentlemen—my 
friend, Mr. Gilbert Leigh.” 

“Well,” I said, after looking at them. 
“much as I would like to, I’m afraid I 
cannot conscientiously compliment you on 
their good looks.” 

“They are not a happy looking lot, are 
they ?” 

“They were probably highly virtuous. 
They are certainly not good looking. For- 
tunately you don’t take after them—in 
looks, I mean.” 

“No, thank God! I cast back to some 
outer zone, or else it is the crossing with 
the redder blood of Schlockau. I don't 
feel a bit like any of those old chunks,” 
he said irreverently, “and I hope I never 
shall.” 

We did not meet the family again till 
dinner, which was no livelier a function 
than on the previous day. Her Grace of 
Malplaquet made an effort or two to 
brighten the general gloom, and then fell 
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to discussing with Gerisau and myself the 
comparative merits of the cures at Wies- 
baden and Homburg, a subject of which 
we had no practical experience. So she 
had it all her own way, and enjoyed her- 
self exceedingly, and told us many quaint 
anecdotes of very great people, and would 
doubtless have told us others had not the 
Grand Duchess’s severely moral face dis- 
countenanced them and put a bridle on 
her lips. 

We joined the old lady in a cigarette in 
her own apartments afterwards, and her 
antique frivolity dropped from her like a 
cloak. 

“Well, my boy,” she said to Gerisau, 
“did your visit to the Ludwigers yield 
anything ?” 

“Yes, the Herr Lieutenant is quite sure 
there is no prospect of war. Prussia is 
unprepared. The needle-gun is a delusion 
and a snare. Bismarck is a blustering 
windbag wi 

“Jawohl! and so——?” 

“So to-morrow we are to capture the 
white horse to make him into a charger.” 

“That is the story he has told your 
father, and if the old man is fool enough 
to believe it, which I fear he is, so much 
the worse for him, and so much the harder 
for you.” 

“And so much the more reason for my 
going to Berlin as soon as we’ve captured 
the charger.” 

“And how is that poor little angel Lott- 
chen?” asked the old lady. 

“As usual, and as you say.” 

“To me that is a most marvelous sight, 
Mr. Leigh,” she said. “The sight of that 
poor thing makes me sick at heart, but 
the thought of her braces me like a moral 
tonic. Now, Gerisau, don’t say that it 
would do me no harm to think of her a 
little oftener. Don’t be rude.” 

“T wouldn’t even think it,” said Gerisau. 

“It is very wonderful, and very pitiful,” 
I said. 

“If it had been me I should have made 
away with myself as soon as I came to 
understand all I had missed,” said the 
Duchess. 

“Lottchen has chosen the better way,” 
said Gerisau. 

“Ei! Well, I never did consider myself 
an angel, but life has been the more 
amusing.” 
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“Don’t let that devil of a white horse 
kill either of you,” she cooed, as we bade 
her adieu. “You have work to do yet, 
both of you.” 

“What a very remarkable old lady that 
is,’ I said, as we smoked a final cigar in 
Gerisau’s rooms. 

“Remarkable doesn’t express her,” he 
said, through a lazy coil of smoke. “She 
is absolutely unique. I don’t suppose 
there is another woman in the whole world 
who knows so much about the inside of 
court life as the dear old Tanchen. You 
see, she is related more or less to every- 
body, and whenever any trouble crops up 
they consult her like an oracle, and her 
advice is always good, and certainly always 
quite disinterested. She is very wealthy, 
and she hasn’t the slightest fear of any 
one, though I believe a great many people 
are very much afraid of her—Aunt Char- 
lotte for one. She watches the wheels and 
the inner wheels turning and twisting all 
around her, and she knows a great deal 
better than they do themselves where the 
twisting of the wheels is going to land a 
great many people. She is one of the 
great powers of Europe, though she hasn’t 
got a square foot of territory. She is a 
very great friend of Franz Josef’s, but 
that doesn’t blind her to the general trend 
of things. Stockmar of Gotha, too, he 
was one of her great cronies. To hear 
those two talking was better than any 
play, they were both so extremely out- 
spoken. Bismarck she has never got to 
know properly. I believe he trod on her 
toe the first time they met, or something 
of that kind. She considers him a bear 
and a boor, and won't as a rule listen to 
a word in his favor, and down in Vienna 
I don’t suppose she’d hear many. And 
now, my dear, we must be up at sunrise, 
so to bed!” 


CHAPTER IX. 
How We Captured the White Horse 


The wild-stud farm of Gerisau is the 
great bottle-shaped strip of land which 
lies between the Eisengebirge and the 
river, the neck of the bottle being formed 
by the drawing together of the mountains 
on the one side and the hills on the other, 
into the narrow pass through which the 
river and the railroad run side by side 
into the Eisnerwald towards Halberstadt. 
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This plain, roughly speaking ten miles 
long by two and a half wide, is plentifully 
besprinkled with oaks and beeches, and 
along the foothills with firs. In places 
the trees are massed so closely as to form 
great forest ranges. Feed is plentiful, and 
only in winter is it necessary to supplement 
it with rations of hay placed in the shelters 
to which the mares lead their foals as soon 
as the cold weather comes. For three 
years the youngsters run free and wild. 
Then, their time comes, they are rounded 
up by a converging cloud of mounted beat- 
ers into a series of narrowing enclosures, 
where they undergo various tribulations, 
and in due course become useful members 
of society. 

These and many other incidental facts 
Gerisau conveyed to me as we rode gently 
through the sunrise towards Kolm, the 
hunting-lodge on the stud farm. 

With the prospect of the sport ahead we 
were all in good spirits, and, for this day 
at all events, Gerisau was evidently deter- 
mined to let no thoughts of the morrow 
trouble him. His business for the moment 
was with the white colt, and his whole 
mind was bent on its capture. 

“And how long does it take you to break 
in a charger right from the raw in Gerisau 
Jack?” I asked, when he had done describ- 
ing to me the method of capture. 

He laughed. “Oh, he won’t be ready for 
this time, not if it comes as soon as I 
think it will, but maybe he'll be ready for 
the next. We break them quickly for or- 
dinary work, but for army work even you 
could hardly get this white fellow ready 
in time, eh, Master ?” 

“God grant that it may not come to 
war,” said Von Gilsa soberly. “German 
against German is too sickening to think 
of.” 

“It will come all the same,” said Geri- 
sau. “I regard it as a surgical operation. 
Painful, no doubt, but with an object in 
view. And, if I see aright, the attainment 
of the object is worth the operation.” 

“And if the operation fails?” said Von 
Gilsa. 

“Then the patient will have a very bad 
time, and the loss of blood will reduce him 
considerably.” 

“Tf the patient was the only sufferer one 
could say nothing ayainst it,” said Von 
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Gilsa, “unfortunately his neighbors have 
to share his troubles.” 

“Well, here’s the lodge, and I’m quite 
ready for something to eat. Not another 
word of politics till we have the white colt 
in our hands, Master, if you love me.” 

The hunting lodge called Kolm was a 
grey stone building, with wooden exten- 
sions. It stood on the slope at the foot 
of the mountains and commanded a fine 
outlook over the whole range of the plain. 
Below, in the neck of the bottle, were the 
enclosures into which the horses were 
driven. The further one was a huge tri- 
angle, whose open arms ran out far into 
the plain. The apex opened narrowly into 
a smaller circular enclosure, which again 
led into a large walled yard, from which 
gates led into a great range of loose boxes 
and stables. 

We were met at the door of the lodge by 
a powerfully-built, under-sized man, whose 
long tawny beard and moustache some- 
how suggested wild horses. His blue eyes 
were merry and his manner jovial. This 
was, I found, Colonel Loring, the man- 
ager of the stud, and, in consequence, a 
person of very great consideration in Geri- 
sau. 

“Well, Loring,” cried Gerisau, as the 
other saluted. “We are as hungry as 
wolves. I hope your larder can stand an 
onslaught ?” 

“We strengthened it whenever we heard 
your Highness was coming,” said Loring 
with a broad smile. 

“The beaters are all at work, I suppose, 
Loring?” asked Von Gilsa, as we went 
inside and sat down at once to table. 

“They started before daybreak, Herr 
Master, every man we could muster and a 
hundred from the town. They will be 
here about ten o’clock.” 

“And the white colt?” asked Gerisau. 

“I have told them to drive him down if 
they bring no others. We shall get him 
here as we have done before, Highness, 
but as to keeping him!”’—he shook his 
head doubtfully—“he is the very devil.” 

“If we get him this time we'll keep him 
—dead or alive.” 

“Dead maybe, alive ” and the stud- 
master’s bushy head wagged doubtfully 
again. 

“Didn’t Napoleon ride a white horse?” 
he asked presently. 




















“He did at Waterloo, I believe,” replied 
Gerisau. “Why ?” 

“I believe this devil of ours is come 
from him. He’s a born cavalry leader. 
I've seen him drilling a troop of about fifty, 
all three-year-olds, and they do just what- 
ever he tells ‘em, wheel and charge, and 
off like the wind when he calls to them. 
Highness”—as we laughed—“I assure you 
iu is so. He’s more than a horse, he’s the 
devi'.” 

“Veil, he’s the horse for me, and I in- 
tec *o have him,” said Gerisau. 

W : were all keen set with our early ride 
and i1ade great play with the provisions. 

“Can you get such cutlets as these as 
Halberstadt, Master?” asked Gerisau, 
helping himself to another. “We don’t get 
them at the Schloss, that’s certain.” 

“The cutlets are excellent—the appetite 
still better. Kid, are they not, Herr stud- 
master ?” 

“Yes, kid. My goats have been increas- 
ing on me too rapidly. I live on kid all the 
time. I eat them as fast as I can, but still 
they come.” 

“Happy man, if they are all like this 
one,” said Gerisau. 

The hunting lodge was plainly but most 
comfortably furnished, everything for the 
easing of limbs accustomed to long hours 
in the saddle, and nothing for show. Long, 
low chairs and lounges, whips and guns on 
the walls, lithographs of famous horses— 
Derby winners and others, some English 
hunting scenes, notably one of a moonlight 
steeplechase, with the men clad only in 
their night-shirts, two long shelves of 
books, veterinary books in German, French 
and English, and a number of lighter 
works, among which I noticed Lever’s 
Tom Burke and Charles O’Malley; Grant’s 
Romance of War and The Aide-de-Camp; 
so Pickwick Papers and David Copper- 

eld. 

“Old friends, Herr Loring?” 
when I came across these. 

“Yes,” he said with a big smile, “my 
very good friends. I read a great deal in 
the long evenings. Six times I have read 
Mr. Pickwick and I love him each time 
more. I go often to England about my 
horses, buying and selling. They are smart 
there, nicht wahr? 

“I believe gentlemen who deal in horses 
do not go about with their eyes closed,” 


I said, 
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I said, “but I don’t suppose they get much 
the better of Herr Loring.” At which 
he laughed a big jovial laugh. 

We were sitting smoking in the veranda 
when Loring suddenly bade us “Listen!” 
and from far away over the plain there 
came along the wind the sound of shots 
and a faint mixed clamour of shouts and 
horns and bells. 

“Yes, they’re drawing in,” said Gerisau. 
“Get us fresh horses, Colonel, and give me 
the biggest and strongest your stables hold. 
I’m going to have that colt. And I want 
a rifle and “and he hurried out after 
the stud-master. 

In ten minutes we were riding, scramb- 
ling rather, along the broken ground of 
the lower mountain side to join the beat- 
ers. Gerisau had a rifle slung at his back 
and a coil of thin repe hung limply over 
each of our horses’ necks. The others 
looped theirs over the left arm as they 
mounted, and I did the same, though with 
no intention of using it. 

“Lassoes in Europe!” I said — “an 
anachronism.” 

“Not on a wild stud farm,” said Geri- 
sau. “They're as ecessary as spurs. 
We have used the bolzs, too, but it’s rather 
rough on the beasts. But our boys are 
very clever with the loop.” 

I examined my rope with interest. It 
was of the thickness of my little finger, 
soft and flexible as silk, which I judged 
entered largely into its composition, and 
a metal ring was spliced firmly into one 
end to form an easily-running loop. 

“And will that hold a horse?” I asked. 

“Hold a locomotive,’ said Geri- 
sau. “The only difficulty is to get it round 
the horse’s neck. I used to be able to do 
it at thirty feet, but Gotteburg has put 
me out of practice.” 

“You should introduce it as a new style 
of duelling. It would be about as sensible 
as the other,” I said. 

Below us, in the walled yard, a couple 
of men were busy with long forked poles 
tossing down and straightening out great 
layers of straw, which already reached up 
to their waists. 

“The gateway to civilisation,” said Geri- 
sau. “Once they get in there all the pleas- 
ures of freedom are past. Here they 
come!” 
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The diverse clamour of the beaters drew 
in closer and waxed louder, and the plain 
began to be dotted with traveling bunches 
of galloping horses, all with startled heads 
well up, manes and tails flying free, and 
the wild grace of the desert in their every 
movement. 

We all scanned them eagerly. Gerisau’s 
eye was like a hawk as he looked out for 
his special prey. 

On they came, at first in little bunches 
of ten or a dozen, mares and foals, led by 
an angry sire. Then, in the stress of their 
hurried flight, the bunches became mingled, 
till the beat of hundreds of hoofs became a 
continuous muffled roll. The foals squeal- 
ed and plunged, and now and again a met- 
tlesome sire, forgetting the comforts of 
warm stabling and ample feed during the 
winter months in th delights of present 
freedom, would turn and lead a forlorn 
rush back at the beaters. But these were 
easily driven back and headed for the en- 
closures once more. 

And still we saw nothing of the white 
colt, and Gerisau, I could see, was begin- 
ning to get anxious lest anything should 
have happened to him. There were bays, 
and greys, and duns, and browns, and a 
few blacks, but no signs of the all white, 
which he wanted most to see. 

At last an exclamation from Gerisau, 
and we sighted him, galloping quietly along 
in the center of the very last mob of all. 
“Ei! He looks like going in quietly,” he 
said. 

“Not a bit of it, Highness, don’t you be- 
lieve it. That’s just his trickiness,” said 
Loring. “He’s just biding his time. He’s 
the devil.” 

A cloud of beaters gathered within the 
open arms of the triangle, still blowing 
their horns and clanging their bells and 
firing an occasional shot to force the start- 
led horses on into the second enclosure. 
Once in there they would be separated, 
the three-year-olds and the sires being 
driven forward to the straw-yard and the 
stables and the brood mares and young- 
sters being allowed to scamper back to 
their wilds. Other attendants galloped 
along the outside of the enclosure, ready 
to head off any attempt on the part of the 
prisoners to break through the thick hedge 
of hurdles and stakes and branches. 


We rode down the hillside to join the 
living hedge which was contracting slowly 
on the rear of the squealing throng. 

“Ei! See there!” cried the stud-master, 
while we were still high enough to see all 
that was going on inside the triangle. 

The white colt seemed suddenly to con- 
sider that the matter had gone far enough. 
He had come to a halt, the throng had 
passed on and he stood alone facing the 
beaters, pawing the ground viciously and 
snorting with anger. A shrill neigh and a 
mob of young horses shook themselves out 
of the moving mass and came frisking 
round him. He trotted briskly to the fur- 
ther side of the enclosure. 

“Fi, ei! Didn’t I say he was the devil?” 
cried Loring. “That’s where he broke 
through last year, and got out over Jo- 
hann Baume’s body. Ei, ei! The devil of a 
surety.” 

The white horse evidently did not like 
the look of things at that side. He broke 
into a gallop and tore round the enclosure 
with all the others squealing behind him, 
seeking a spot that might yield. Then, be- 
fore we had reached the level and were 
still high enough up to see all that passed, 
he gave a neigh like a trumpet call, and 
in a moment the whole troop, with him at 
their head, was thundering on the beaters 
in an ordered charge. 

Gerisau gave a yell, we clapped spurs to 
our horses, floundered to the level, and 
sped to head them off should they break 
the line. But the question of breaking the 
line was never for a moment in doubt. The 
beaters went down like ninepins before 
that furious rush. A dozen men and horses 
were rolling on the ground snorting and 
cursing, as the white horse and his follow- 
ers burst through and went down the plain, 
with shrill squeals of triumph and derisive 
heels in air. 

I caught the rumble of Gerisau’s objur- 
gations as we raced alongside to cut them 
off, Von Gilsa and Loring half a length 
behind. 

Gerisau was the better mounted. He 
drew ahead and we spread out somewhat 
in the race. 

And then a most amazing thing happen- 
ed. 

We were straining every nerve to cut off 
the white horse. Gerisau drove straight for 
him, whirling his rope lasso-wise around 
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his head. The white horse swerved as 
featly as a running hare, and came rush- 
ing down on me like a great white thunder- 
bolt. Never in my life have I seen such 
an incarnation of malignity. Head down, 
teeth gnashing, eyes all gleams of vicious 
white, ears flat against his head, every 
single hair on his body a2-bristle with ven- 
om and hatred, he came at me. His very 
hoofs seemed reaching out to tear and bat- 
ter me. It was the work of a second. One 
moment I saw this roaring tornado coming 
at me along the ground, all teeth, mane, 
eyes and hoofs; the next my own beast 
screamed and tried to turn, got half round, 
and down he went, a blundering confus- 
ion of snorts and oaths, and that horri- 
ble white devil was dancing at us with his 
front ones, round which the long hair 
splayed in and out as he jabbed down at 
us, squealing and shrieking all the time 
and snapping with his foaming mouth. 

I had just had the instinct to shake my 
off leg free of the stirrup as we went 
down ; then my horse came rolling up over 
me, with three legs sparring vigorously in 
the air and one hanging loosely over my 
head. The weight of him drove all the 
breath out of me, and every bone and mus- 
cle in my body ground and sliddered on the 
stones below, till, in another moment, some- 
thing or everything must have given. For- 
tunately for me, the white horse drove 
both his front feet into my poor beast’s 
stomach and doubled him upwards with a 
most dolorous groan, whereby I was re- 
lieved of his weight. Then by great good 
luck, Gerisau’s noose slipped down the 
white neck, and at feel of it the colt shot 
away like an arrow, dragging horse and 
rider after him. 

Von Gilsa and Loring sped away in 
pursuit. But in a few minutes, by which 
time I had discovered that I was too sorely 
bruised to move by myself, the stud-master 
came cantering back, and slipped off and 
knelt by my side. 

‘“‘We saw you were not broken,” he said, 
“but His Highness ordered me back to see 
to you. One moment—Herr Leigh— 
excuse me!” He drew a revolver, and 
bent down to my moaning horse. The 
revolver spoke and the horse lay still. 

“(Damaged beyond repair,” he said, “and 
best out of pain. Now let me see to you. 
Nothing broken, I think ?” 
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“T think not, but black and blue all over, 
I should say.” 

“Might have been worse,” he said. “I 
told you he was a devil.” 

“You were quite right,” I said. 

Some of the beaters had run up at sight 
of the spill, and they speedily rigged up a 
stretcher with same branches and a horse 
cloth, and carried me so to the lodge and 
laid me on Herr Loring’s own bed. He 
ran a knowing hand over my limbs and 
chest and gave a satisfied nod. 

“Nothing broke, but you'll feel as if 
you’d been kicked all over for a day or 
two. Good thing that white brute didn’t 
get his fists in on you. Did you ever see 
anything to equal him? I do think Kolm 
has produced the champion horse-devil of 
the world. I thought you were done for, 
and I hope they’ll do for him this time. 
Fritz, Johann”—to two of his men—“rub 
the Herr all over with the liniment and rub 
it well in. I must run and keep an eye on 
things down below, Herr Leigh, but this 
stuff will do you good. It’s my own mak- 
ing. There’s nothing like it for horses, 
and I’ve just been waiting for some one 
to get bruised into pulp to try it on him. 
You'll see it'll pull you round like magic,” 
and he hurried away to superintend opera- 
tions in the enclosures. 

Fritz and Johann did their duty nobly. 
I don’t know whether Herr Loring had 
ever tried his specific on his ewn skin and 
bones, but I can answer for it that it did 
not lack power, and doubtless he was quite 
justified in believing ever afterwards that 
my comparatively speedy recovery was due 
entirely to his pet liniment. 

From my bed I could hear the shouts 
and squeals from the enclosures, and pres- 
ently Herr Loring trotted in to have a look 
at me. 

“Better?” he asked anxiously. 

“It’s getting in,” I said ; “I should tone it 
down a bit for human skin and bone if I 
were you. How’s the work getting on?” 

“First rate. We shall have over a hun- 


dred fit for breaking, and I should say at 
least forty went away with the white 
devil.” 
“Any signs of Gerisau and the General ?” 
“Not a scrap. They went off like a 
comet in tow of the white one, right up the 
They'll turn up before long, but 


plain. 
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they won’t bring the brute with them. 
They'll shoot him, I expect.” 

In due course the stud-master and I 
lunched and dined and supped, and still 
there was no sign of Gerisau and Von 
Gilsa, and Loring began to grow anxious 
about them. He sent off two parties of 
four men, each to find them and render 
assistance if it was needed. But sixteen 
thousand acres is a big place to play hide 
and seek in, and the relief parties never 
came across the objects of their search. 

The night was broken by the expostu- 
latory neighings and whimperings of the 
newcomers down below. I slept fitfully, 
but Loring could not be still a moment. 
His anxiety was evidently very great, and 
I could see that fears of some catastrophe 
were growing upon him. He half-smoked 
endless strong cigars, and wandered rest- 
lessly to and fro—out on to the balcony 
to listen for the sound of approaching 
hoofs—then back into my room with a 
curse for the noisy animals down below— 
then out again, and so through the night. 
We smoked much and chatted discursively, 
and I did my best to allay his anxiety by 
pointing out that both Gerisau and the 
General were skilled horsemen, and knew 
what they were about and could take care 
of themselves. 

“I bet you ten thalers against a bottle 
of your liniment, Herr Stud-master,” | 
said, by way of cheering him, “that they'll 
be in before breakfast, and bring the white 
horse with them.” 

“I'd give ten bottles to see them safe and 
sound,” he growled ; “and as for the white 
devil, I hope he’s lying stiff and stark by 
this time. I’ve had enough of him.” 

“You wouldn’t like to break him, then ?” 

“Oh, if I get him I'll break him right 
enough,” he said grimly; “but I'll never 
have the chance.” 

The night was a long one for my sore 
bones and his troubled mind, but it had 
to come to an end at last. 

I was wakened out of a half sleep by 
a shout outside, and then I heard Herr 
Loring’s running feet and a whoop of 
amazement from him, and in spite of my 
sore bones I rolled myself out of the bed 
and managed to crawl to the window. 

It was about an hour after daylight. 
The darkness of the morning still lay in 
the shadow of the mountains where we 
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were, though the hills across the river were 
glowing in the early sunshine. 

In the wet grass in front of the house 
the white colt was squealing and prancing 
at the end of two long ropes, the ends of 
which were tied round Gerisau and the 
General. Loring stood talking energetic- 
ally, well out of reach of the prisoner. 

I waved a welcoming hand. 

“We've got him, Gil,” cried Gerisau. 
“T’ll be in in a moment when we've taken 
him down to the yard,” and they all turned 
and went down the slope, the white horse 
protesting to the last. But he had found 
his master, and Gerisau had got his 
charger. 

It was some time before they came up 
to the house, for, as might have been ex- 
pected, it was no easy task to force the 
newcomer into his prison. However, they 
managed at last, and then burst into my 
room, hungry and thirsty and excited still 
over the capture. 
round and came plunging back to meet us. 
His troop came to a stand in a tumultuous 

“My dear,” cried Gerisau, “I must apol- 
ogise for going off like that, and you lying 
on the ground. But I saw you slip off, 
and did not think any bones could be 
broken, and that white brute left me no 
option. He had me in tow, and I had to 
follow. How is it with you, Gil? Loring 
tells me he has been experimenting on you 
with his specific. I hope it hasn’t made 
you worse?” 
~ “Ah, jé!” said the stud-master, suddenly 
bethinking himself. 

He slipped out of the room and came 
back with ten bottles piled in his arms. 
These he gravely placed on the table near 
mv bed. 

“Open them all, dear man,” said Gerisau, 
“T can manage half of them, and the Mas- 
ter, I’m sure, is good for the rest.” 

“T have not yet ventured to try them 
internally,” said Loring, with a broad 
smile. “But Herr Leigh can speak as to 
the beneficial effects of outward applica- 
tion. It was a bet. Herr Leigh wagered 


tern thalers against one bottle of my lini- 
ment that Your Highness would bring in 
the colt before breakfast. I promised him 
ten bottles if you did. There they are, and 
it’s a cheap price to pay to have you back 
again.” 





~ 
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“So!” said Gerisau. “Well, Gil can keep 
his bottles. Do you get us something to 
slake the ‘limekilns in our throats, Herr 
Stud-master, and something to eat. We’re 
starved every way.” 

Food was speedily on the table, and as 
they ate they told us their adventure. 

“When he went off like that he pulled 
like the very devil that he is,” said Gerisau, 
between bites. “I hung back all I could, 
hoping the noose would choke him into 
reason. But it had slipped down almost to 
his shoulders and had very little effect that 
way. I saw my hands would be cut to 
pieces, for we do not tie to the saddle here, 
so I managed to work the rifle round on 
to my chest, and twisted the end of the 
rope round its barrel. How the matter 
would end I could not say. He might 
choose to go on running forever, or he 
might turn and attack me as he did you, 
in which case I determined to shoot or 
club him if I could. We left the General 
a good way behind. He rides heavier than 
I do, and I was practically riding two 
horses. We got among the broken ground 
at the back of a big clump of beeches, and 
I was wondering for the twentieth time 
how it would end, when my horse stumbled 
and went down, and the rifle went out of 
my hands. We were up in a moment, and 
the white colt was dancing gleefully at one 
end of the rope and the rifle taking big 
jumps at the other end. Then the hammer 
came against something, I suppose. The 
gun went off and the colt flew away faster 
than ever. The Master came up and I 
mounted and we rode on after him. But 
he went three steps to our two, and got out 
of sight round some trees. The other colts 
that went off with him had scattered, and 
we paid no attention to them. We rode 
right to the end of the Ober-wald and 
could not see a hair of the white one. 
Then we began a systematic beat across 
the range, but he was lying hid somewhere, 
and we missed him. I think we know the 
geography of the upper range pretty well, 
eh, Master? We went over every foot 
of it, I should say, till the dark stopped us, 
and then we lit a fire in a clump of oaks 
and supped on cigars and the provident 
Master’s flask. We started again at day- 
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break, and we were hardly mounted when 
we heard a squeal up on the hillside. We 
followed it up and found him there, in a 
little green cleft where a stream comes 
through. It was evidently his regular lair, 
for the bushes and grass were all trampled 
down, and he was rolling about on his back, 
trying to get rid of the rope, and squealing 
like a pig. The rope had got shortened 
up with his rolling, and all that was left 
of the rifle was not more than four or 
five feet from his heels, and it was thrash- 
ing to and fro like a flail as he kicked. We 
went straight for him. He jumped up 
and dashed away with the rifle swinging 
short behind him. But he hadn’t taken 
two jumps when the rope clipped round 
his hind legs and hobbled him tight, and 
he came down with a crash. It drove him 
silly for a moment, just long enough for 
the Master to slip his noose over his neck 
right up under the ears and pull it tight, 
and for me to cut lcose the rifle. Then 
we waited for him to get up, and when 
he did he was in a very bad temper indeed, 
as was perhaps only natural. Whenever 
he got extra demonstrative the Master 
administered pressure on his wind-pipe, 
and as soon as he got under way my rope 
streaked out behind and I secured it, and 
so we had him tight, and got him here by 
degrees. Now, Gil, my dear, he is fairly 
yours if you will accept him. If you had 
not held him in check I should never have 
got my noose round him, and I consider 
you have first claim on him.” 

“Quite unintentional on my part, I 
assure you,” I said. “And I’ve had all I 
want of him, thanks! I’m inclined to 
agree with Herr Loring—he’s the devil. I 
wish you joy of him, my boy. I'll tell you 
one thing, though. I would like to give 
him his name.” 

“Tt shall be as you say,” said Gerisau. 

“Call him Napoleon.” 

“Napoleon he is.” 

And that is how it came about that, in 
later times, Napoleon wrought dire havoc 
in France, and on that great red day when 
the flower of Germany went down into the 
Valley of Death, Napoleon went with them 
and died.there under the hailing bullets 
of the Frenchmen. 


(To be Continued) 
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Who is Richard Dehan? 

HEN One Braver 
Thing, published 
in England as 
The Dop Doctor, 
appeared, many 
critics asked 
anxiously about 
the identity of 
“Richard De- 
han,” who was 
given as the au- 

thor. Now that Richard Dehan’s new 

novel, Between Two Thieves, has been 
published it is officially announced that 

“Richard Dehan” is Miss Clotilde Graves, 

the Irish dramatist. 








“Richard Dehan”’ 
(Clotilde Graves) 
Author of Between Two Thieves 


Many novelists have taken up play-writ- 
ing after making a reputation. Miss 
Graves has done the opposite. Among the 
dramas which have given her a firm posi- 
tion are The Bond of Ninon, A Tenement 
Tragedy, A Maker of Comedies, St. Mar- 
tin’s Summer, A Matchmaker, A Mother 
of Three and Death and Rachel. Besides 
her plays, her books, A Lover's Battle, 
Dragon’s Teeth and others have had a 
good reception. Before taking up play- 
writing she studied art at the exclusive 
Bloomsbury Royal School of Art—as 
befitted a descendant of deans and admi- 
rals. 

Her acquaintance with military life, 
which she so humanly portrays in Between 

wo Thieves, started in her childhood, for 
her father was a major in the Eighteenth 
Royal Irish Regiment. 


H. Addington Bruce 


H. Addington Bruce, the author of 
Scientific Mental Healing, The Riddle of 
Personality, etc., has been studying the 
part played by woman in the making of 
the United States from the time of the 
first settlement to the present day, and the 
result of his researches has been incorpo- 
rated in a book, Woman in the Making of 
America. ‘The book should make a spe- 
cial appeal to club women. 

Mr. Bruce’s first book, The Riddle of 
Personality, originally published in 1908, 
has run through several editions, and was 
recently translated into Japanese. Scien- 
tific Mental Healing, which appeared last 
year, was a popular, impartial presentation 
of the various forms of mind cures. Mr. 
Bruce is also the author of Historic Ghosts 
and Ghost Hunters, The Romance of 
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American Expansion and Daniel Boone 
and the Wilderness Road. 

Mr. Bruce is a Canadian by birth and 
a graduate of Trinity University, Toronto. 
For some time he has lived in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, where he formed a warm 
friendship with the late Professor William 
James. 


John Kendrick Bangs 


Having completed for autumn publica- 
tion a book of Christmas stories to be 
called A Little Book of Christmas, John 
Kendrick Bangs sailed for Australia. He 
had just signed a contract with an Austral- 





John Kendrick Bangs 


ian lecture bureau for a series of a hun- 
dred lectures in Australia and New Zea- 
land. The special lecture he is to deliver 
is his now famous “Salubrities I Have 
Met,” which he has already given to over 
three hundred audiences in forty States of 
the Union. Mr. Bangs has been making 
his summer home as usual at Ogunquit, 
Maine, which harbors quite a literary col- 
ony. 
w 

Curwood—The Adventurous 

James Oliver Curwood, best known as 
the author of The Flower of the North, 
was born at Owosso, Michigan, and lived 
there until he entered the University of 
Michigan. The local paper, “The Owosso 
Argus,” claims to have printed his first 
story, and it was during those early days 
that he put in his hardest licks at writing. 
He filled a trunk with manuscripts of short 
stories and novels that couldn’t be printed, 


but he was determined to stick to it until 
he had turned the trick. 





Ethel Talbot Scheffauer 
Author of London Windows 


Mr. Curwood zlways had a reputation 
for doing things up to a finish.» He was 
in the eighth grade when his father bought 
him a bicycle. He learned to ride in two 


atninerpenline tie TD 





Kathleen Norris 
Author of Mother and The Rich Mrs. “urgoyne 
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hours, and told his parents that the next 
morning he was going to leave on a long 
trip through the South. His mother put 
him up a lunch, thinking he would return 
some time during the afternoon. But he 
kept his word. He “kept going” and was 
gone for four months, hitting as far south 
as Georgia. And he started with a shoe- 
box lunch and fifty cents in cash! 

Mr. Curwood writes of the Canadian 
North. He spends much of his time up 
above the outposts of civilization, skirting 
Hudson Bay, and dangling his feet off 





Caroline Lockhart 
Author of The Lady Doc 
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the frozen top of the world. He has made 
seven or eight pilgrimages from the border 
straight north to within sight of the line 
where the sky is frozen to the fence. Most 
of his recent work bears the impress made 
by constant association with the rough, 
crude men and the trackless wastes of the 
north country. 

Mr. Curwood is convinced that a great 
future is in store for that region about 
Hudson Bay. He says that while Amer- 
ican financiers and investors have been 
scrambling for “opportunities” in all 
parts of the world, this treasure-box with- 
in a few hundred miles of home has been 
utterly neglected. It is chiefly a treasure- 
box of minerals, and yet up until last year 
scarcely a prospector had penetrated be- 
yond the Height of Land, except along the 
large rivers. The gold of half a dozen 
Yukons will yet come out of what for cen- 
turies has been known as an “impene- 
trable’” country. Statisticians have fig- 
ured that the iron ore supply will almost 
disappear within fifty years, and yet there 
are ten times the combined iron ore de- 
posits of the great Minnesota and Michigan 





Idu Vera Simonton 


Anthor of a remarkable book, Hell's Playground. 
This photograph was taken in the Congo 


ranges in this “overlooked” country. The 
great Mesaba Range itself continues across 
the border, strikes for hundreds of miles 
ncrtheast, and ends in mountains of iron 
in Ungava, close to the Arctic Circle. 
Great coal deposits will be uncovered in 
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this far north, which was once a tropical 
country, and he foresees the day when a 
great steel manufacturing city will be lo- 
cated on Hudson Bay, hundreds of miles 
nearer to European ports than any other 
American city. The first step toward the 
building of this city is the construction of 
the railroad to Fort Churchill, on Hudson 
Bay, now being planned by the Dominion 
government. 

Mr. Curwood starts very soon on an- 
other trip north, traveling from the pres- 
ent terminal of the Grand Trunk Railroad 
north through five hundred miles of 
wild, trackless forest to the Yukon, 
and thence down the Mackenzie to 





- Grant Richards 


Author of Caviare 


civilization, and he will face these hard- 
ships practically alone. There will be 
no engineers to mark a path ahead, 
no supplies waiting close behind, and no 
surgeon at hand in case of illness or acci- 
dent. With two men he will start into 
the north, and these two men will be In- 
dians or halfbreeds. One Indian, a Chi- 
nook, who has spent all his life wandering 
in the unknown mountains to the north, 
has already been arranged for. Mr. Cur- 
wood would have liked the companionship 
of at least one white man, but it is difficult, 
as the young novelist says, “to get a white- 
skin to risk himself on such a jaunt unless 


he is drawn by the lure of gold hidden in 
the mountains.” Occasional prospectors 
go up and down the rivers for a distance, 
where canoe navigation on them is pos- 
sible, but few of them undertake even the 
beginning of the “cross-country trip.” 

It is such journeys as this that have 
made Mr. Curwood recognized, as a big 
magazine said editorially the other day, 
“as the world’s master of fiction of the far 
north.” He has not taken a quick trip by 
ship to Alaska or some other border of 
civilization, and afterward posed as an 
authority, as several writers have done. 
He has lived with the people he writes 
about, has faced their perils, endured their 





Mary Roberts Rinehart 
Author of Where There's a Will 








hardships, become personally acquainted 
with their happiness and their sorrows. 
Undoubtedly another big novel will result 
from his coming trip. 


Word From London Friends 

The last word from London reports Mr. 
Arnold Bennett entirely recovered from 
his physical collapse of last summer. 





Beatrice Harraden 


A new portrait of the author of Out of the 
Wreck I Rise 


When the editor of THE Book NEws 
MonTHLY talked with Mr. Bennett some 
months ago, he was suffering from an in- 
disposition that made working exceedingly 
difficult. He had but lately returned from 
America, where doubtless the over-gener- 
ous entertainment proffered him had be- 
come in some respects responsible for his 
breakdown—in addition to the hard writ- 
ing he had been doing for a number of 
years. He and Mrs. Bennett have now 
given up their home in Paris, and intend 
to stay in England, where Mr. Bennett 
has, it is understood, purchased a quiet 
home amid attractive surroundings, so that 
his future peace and freedom from dis- 
turbance will be assured. 

In the summer the third of the trilogy, 
of which Clayhanger and Hilda Lessways 
were the first two, was well on toward 
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completion. There are probably many 
readers anxiously awaiting this record of 
the later career of Mr. Bennett’s most 
recent hero and heroine. We have his 
assurance that the outcome of the life- 
history of the two is a happy one. 

*x* * * 


Miss May Sinclair is a faithful attend- 
ant at literary teas and club meetings in 
London. Her daintily small figure is a 
familiar feature of most of the gatherings 
of those who write books and engage in 
journalistic work. Miss Sinclair is very 
serious in her belief in her own mission as 
an author, a fact quite obvious from her 
quietly dignified manner of discussing her 
work. It is said that to get on with her 





Joseph Pennell 
Whose pictures of the Panama Canal were 
recently published 


conversationally one has need to discourse 
upon one of two subiects, physical culture 
or metaphysics, though of late she has 
rejected the latter subject as being detri- 
mental to the development of her inspira- 
tion. 

Miss Sinclair is now at work on a new 
novel, which ought soon to be published. 
It is said by those who have been told 
something about it to be more like The 
Divine Fire in its general character than 
like her other books. 
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NE naturally ap- 
proaches’ with 
respect a book 
which bears 
upon its cover 
the name of 
James Lane Al- 
len. He has 
silently and 
courageously 
fought his way 
to a very high place in the world of Amer- 
ican letters. For pure and painstaking 
English he has few peers. For felicity of 
expression he stands in a limited class. 
For the power of projecting upon his can- 
vases an almost weird personality he is 
alone. 

But in spite of his admitted and unchal- 
lenged preeminence in the various branches 
of his art, The Heroine in Bronze is 
puerile in the extreme, and often descends 
to mere twaddle. The nucleus of the story, 
for the plot is so frail that it hardly de- 
serves the name, is so commonplace that a 
schoolboy would blush to own it. Unher- 
alded by the name of its famous author, 
this slight volume never would have seen 
a printer’s hands or on a bookseller’s stall. 
It is amateurish in tone and treatment; it 
holds no message; it fights no cause; it 
does not even entertain. There are ele- 
phantine attempts at humot here and there 
in the wordy waste, and sporadic efforts 
to return to the altogether lovable quaint- 
ness and charm which vivify and enrich 





*Tue Heroine IN Bronze. By James Lane 
Allen. The Macmillan Company. 


A Kentucky Cardinal. But Mr. Allen at 
the age of sixty-three is out of tune and 
out of touch with his fellows. And such 
tiresome prolixity of detail! Why should 
we care what color the blinds were in the 
hero’s room, or how many tack holes there 
were in the paper on his walls? And why 
should we be interested in dreary disserta- 
tions on a young writer’s struggles? 

There are tiny oases in this desert which 
Mr. Allen has obligingly offered to his 
friends, the public. There are sentences 
which come to the mind like some subtle 
chord of music to the ear; there is ex- 
quisite phrasing, and there is ever present 
the polished grammarian’s excellence. 

The present reviewer has long knelt and 
made oblation at this author’s shrine. The 
same state mothered us both, and I yet 
dwell among those bluegrass pastures 
which he has forsaken. I followed him 
with pride and joy on his triumphal prog- 
ress until he committed that useless crime, 
The Bride of the Mistletoe, and followed 
it with The Doctor's Christmas Eve, a 
book with more bane than blessing. Let 
us be grateful that he omitted the third 
volume of his proposed trilogy. 

The present story can do no harm. It 
is not envenomed with the bitter pessimism 
which tinctured his last two books. It is 
more as if an untried youth had put his 
hand to the task of writng a love-story, 
and had maundered along until his sweet- 
heart at last became his wife. 

The great truly dwell on perilous 
heights; probably we expect too much of 
them. 

EpwIn CARLILE LITSEY. 
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Pride of War* 


“Horror of War” would be a more accu- 
rate title for this book, which tells the 
story—and a grim one it is—of the Italian 
occupation of Tripoli. The writer knows 
war through and through, and so graphic 
and forcible are his descriptions that one 
fairly smells blood and hears the death 
screams of horses and the agonies of men. 

It is by no means an agreeable book, but 
it is powerful realism. Each chapter is a 
story in itself, and there is one, “The 
Victor’s Meed,” that seems apart from the 
others in pathos and a pitiable truth—a 
study in contrasts one might describe it. 

A young officer has just been accepted 
by his sweetheart and her family. He 
knows nothing of war, and when he bids 
her good-bye, to go to the front, it is in all 
the pride of youthful enthusiasm and 
ignorance. They all expect great things 
of him, and he is so sure of himself and 
of the glory he is to win, and that in a 
few short weeks it will all be over and he 
will return to claim his betrothed. A few 
months go by— 


Out of the same house that Lieutenant Nino 
had left a few months ago, accompanied by the 
tender looks of his adored one, there now came 
a crippled man who hobbled slowly and pain- 
fully towards the Cross. He was a young man. 
Supporting himself with difficulty with the help 
of two stout sticks. He walked bent down, and 
it was with an effort that he drew the left foot 
forward. But in the cripple’s own opinion, that 
was nothing compared to the horribly disfigured 
state of his face. The left cheek had been cut 
open and stitched together again, the ear was 
gone and the eye had been destroyed in its 
orbit, above which the forehead was still balck 
with powder. It was the former Lieutenant, now 
the half-pay Captain Nino Rivarato, leaving for- 
ever the house of his intended. 

He went on step by step. His head hung 
down on his breast, and there was a bitter smile 
on the lips, that only with an effort held back 
oe le i 

His meeting with his bethrothed had been the 
most painful moment of his life. The gesture 
of horror and involuntary aversion with which 
at the sight of him, Signorita Carmelo had 
buried her face in her hands would ever re- 
main in his memory. And it made mercilessly 
clear to him that this dream had been nothing 
but a dream. A further insistence on the ful- 
filment of the engagement would befit no man 
who stood upon his dignity. With an infinite 
sense of weary misery the former Lieutenant 
Nino Rivarato saw Signorita Sarmelo move 





*PRIDE oF Wak. By Gustaf Janson. Trans- 
lated from the Swedish Original, Légnerna. Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. 
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falteringly out of the room supported on the 
arm of her mother. Yet she had known long 
since that he was wounded, she had had time to 
ptepare herself for this. 


MABEL MARGARET Hoopes. 


A Picked Company* 


Pastor Yardley, Congregationalist and 
shepherd of a little flock in Dugdale, a 
small New England town, has dreams of 
transplanting a Congregational colony to 
the Pacific coast. 

Quite a number of the people under his 
charge decide to go, among them Deacon 
Hannington and his family. Just before 
they go, the Hanningtons’ niece, an Eng- 
lish girl who has lived all her life in the 
West Indies, comes to make her home 
with them, and she too is included in the 
party. 

Stella, the niece, is callous of heart and 
rather beautiful—dangerously beautiful 
mothers and sweethearts soon discover. 
First to come under her spell is Jim Yard- 
ley, the minister’s son, and early sweet- 
heart of Barbara Hannington. Being part 
head as well as heart, however, the gentle- 
man transfers his affections again to Bar- 
bara, but not before there has been much 
unpleasantness. 

Life in the rough country on the Pacific 
slope during the gold fever is described 
with vividness. And the long journey 
through the country is faithfully pictured. 

But no amount of clever description or 
historical interest will make the tale a 
pleasant one, for it revolves about Stella, 
who is far from good and has any but a 
wholesome influence on the men about her. 
Jim and Barbara term‘nate their love affair 
by a happy marriage, but Stella has not 
one, but several tragedies. 


The Ordealt 


Stopping for dinner at a friend’s home, 
Bayne meets Lillian Royston, the woman 
who jilted him several days before they 
were to have been married. 

Lillian is now a widow, and the sight of 
the man whom she had so wronged awakes 
penitence in her, and she is willing to make 
amends. 

*\ Pickep Company. By Mary Ha‘lock Foote. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

+THE Orpeat. By Charles Egbert Craddock. 


J B. Lippincott Company. 
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Bayne, however, is a man of strong will, 
and he refuses to see any more of Mrs. 
Royston than is absolutely necessary. But, 
as Fate would have it, Bayne is called upon 
to find Mrs. Royston’s little son, who has 
been kidnapped by some of the moun- 
taineers. 

In his dealings with Lillian during the 
search for the child Bayne finds much diffi- 
culty in keeping back his reawakened love, 
and when the lady finally asks forgiveness, 

Jayne cannot refuse it. 


The Woolen Dress* 


Henry Bordeaux as interpreter of char- 
acter is at his best in La Robe de Laine, 
which is rendered into English by Ruth 
Helen Davis as The Woolen Dress. The 
story moves slowly at first, but when it 
really begins one is held and absorbed by 
the beauty, the pathos, the tragedy of the 
life of “Raymonde Cernay—born Mai- 
rieux.” 

Raymond Cernay, a very rich and 
worldly young Frenchman, has an estate 
in the provinces, where he falls in love 
with his superintendent’s daughter, Ray- 
monde Mairieux, a young girl of exquisite 
nature, simple, true and good. They 
marry and go to Paris to live, where she 
learns for the first time of the life of some 
of her husband’s associates, who, like him- 
self, are given over to self-indulgence and 
debased living. Cernay is thoroughly 
ashamed of his wife’s “old fashioned 
ideas,” and after a time encourages her 
to give up going about with him. One 
day the poor little wife meets her husband 
in the Bois with a woman who is notorious 
for her evil life, and that sight determines 
Raymonde to take up again those evening 
amusements which seem so necessary to 
her husband and are so cruelly hard to her. 
The idea, too, that she is in a way respon- 
sible for her husband’s downfall, nerves 
her for the effort, which, however, is of 
short duration, for, seeing her beloved 
walking beside that painted beauty is her 
death blow, and not even the finally awak- 
ened love and penitence of Cernay can hold 
her from death. 

The book is full of fine touches—when 
Raymonde meets her husband’s mistress, 
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and again, when she repulses the sensual- 
ist, Ducal, who has dared approach her 
as he approaches all women. He learns 
through her “divine forgiveness” of the 
dignity and worth of life and real love. 
The scene between the husband and wife 
after this is one of the most significant in 
the book, showing ir sharp contrast the 
character of Cernay and Raymonde. 

The story is written by Cernay as a 
recollection after the death of his wife, 
when he, too late, realizes the beauty and 
strength of Raymonde’s character. It is 
sad and heart-rendirg, not so much be- 
cause of the wife’s suffering as of the 
penitent husband’s. She is at all times 
sustained by her strong, pure, brave spirit, 
and her devotion to her husband, and 
though her grief finally kills her, she is 
superior to it. But he has nothing in him- 
self to uphold him—he has misused his 
body and starved his soul, and his life after 
Raymonde’s death is a purgatory on 
earth, his only comfort being the assurance 
of his wife’s forgiveness and a certain 
sense of her presence. With this thought 
before him he finally meets death. 

It is told simply, in few and well chosen 
words. It is a story that deals with real- 
ism, with the moralities, but it is never un- 
reserved, never offensive. 


The Friar of Wittenberg* 


Mr. Davis writes with the thoroughness 
of the scholar. He is a student of his- 
tory first, a novelist after. But a roman- 
tic imagination enables him to touch his- 
tory with points of glowing light and color; 
to weave rare tapestries in with many tones 
of many figures, all alive, all moving, all 
impressively real. 

Martin Luther and his work of reforma- 
tion give excellent material for literary 
working; the life of the time includes the 
splendor of Rome as well asthe auster- 
ity of Luther and the upheaval, political 
and religious, in Germany. | 

The story is supposedly told by a young 
German Graf, whose mother had been 
Italian, and who had himself’ been raised 
in Rome, becoming as prétty a specimen 
of the Latin dandy as one would wish to 
observe. This young man comes closely 





*TuE Wooten Dress. By Henry Bordeaux. 


Duffield & Co. 


*THE Friar, oF Witrenserc. By William 
Stearns Davis. The Macmillan Company. 
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into contact with the ecclesiastical cele- 
brities of the time, from the Medici Pope 
down. But at heart he is German, and 
circumstances returning him to his father’s 
castle in the Hartzwald, he comes -under 
the influence of Luther in Wittenberg, falls 
in love with a girl destined to convent life, 
and becomes an active participant in the 
fight Dr. Luther wages against the powers 
in the Vatican. 

Walter’s romances and Luther’s relig- 
ious war provide situation enough for an 
exciting story, which moves rapidly against 
the richly-detailed and colorful background 
that Mr. Davis’ wide knowledge of his- 
tory makes possible. As a story the book 
is one of exceptional interest. As a splen- 
did picture of the whole life of Reforma- 
tion times, it is doubtful if it can be sur- 
passed. 

Corporal Cameron* 


In many ways this is the biggest book 
Ralph Connor has done. It has freshness 
of interest, variety of character and pic- 
turesqueness of background—points that 
have of late been rather missed in Connor 
stories. Without being dramatic, it is yet 
a tale of constant interest. Sometimes a 
little long-drawn out and superfluous in 
detail, it is on the whole rich in situation 
and sufficiently quick in development to 
make it entertaining and readable. 

In Cameron, Dr. Gordon has created a 
lovable hero—a man of many faults, but 
a man of fine qualities underlying, of en- 
during strength and true gentlemanly gen- 
tleness ; a fighter but also a lover; a boy at 
heart, and often one in action, but a man 
in truth, growing with real manliness 
through every kind of up-and-down in 
life. 

The Royal Northwest Mounted Police 
provides a subject well worth treatment in 
story form, and not the least interesting 
part of Dr. Gordon’s tale centers about 
this fascinating and potential band. 


The Royal Roadt 
In characteristic manner, forgetting none 
of his usual idiosyncrasies of style, Alfred 
Ollivant puts the new spirit of the age into 
a strongly impressive novel that breaks 





*CorPoRAL CAMERON. By Ralph Connor. 
George H. Doran Company. . 

{Tue Royat Roap. By Alfred Ollivant. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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the heart only to give 


the soul bright 
glimpses of a sun that is rising out of 
night-dark clouds. 

All through the world labor rises up 


and threatens to throttle capital. In Eng- 
land as elsewhere Socialism is a growing 
force. And Socialism makes a man like 
Ted Hanky seek death for himself and his 
child jn the soft-flowing river when ill- 
health has ousted him from the long-held 
job and the home that had been his pride 
had reduced itself to a cracked teapotful 
of pawn tickets. 

Teddy Hanky, just a little different, just 
a little more advancec in intelligence and 
refinement than most in his station of 
life, started out well. His fall in 
the race in which he so confidently ran 
was the result of misfortune and dread dis- 
ease. And the irony of life embittered 
Teddy ; almost killed his brain as well as 
his body. But the spirit of love abroad in 
the land in the person of a noble-hearted 
doctor, revealed something better than re- 
bellion against life to Teddy, so that he 
was enabled to die with his eyes opened 
straight into Heaven. 

It is a wonderful story, wonderfully 
told; a tale of tragic truth growing into 
glorious promise. 


Left in Charge* 

This writer of fragrant English stories 
—usually of village life—gives us another 
interesting and heartsome little tale. A 
frail bishop is sent off on a vacation—a 
younger clergyman is left in charge. This 
newcomer’s strong and forceful personal- 
ity enters into conflict with the equally 
strong personality of the Bishop’s daugh- 
ter, a rather prim and essentially dignified 
young woman regarded with awe by her 
father’s parishioners. 

Man and woman, they struggle singly 
for supremacy, but all the while a miracle, 
unsuspected by either, is working in both. 
The story of that miracle forms a delight- 
ful last chapter, which the reader must 
discover about for him or herself. 


The Soddyt 
The heart-touching tale of a struggle to 
make life possible in the arid places of the 


*Lert in CHARGE. By Victor L. Whitechurch. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

+Tue Soppy. By Sarah Comstock. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 











ACCOMPLISHMENT 


West. An ambitious young man and a 
girl of grit start life in a soddy—one into 
which love has been worked with the pil- 
ing. But the long, hard fight embitters the 
once enthusiastic boy, and in spite of the 
brave resistance of the woman who loves 
him and who is to be the mother of his 
child, he gives up the contest. 

How a frail little woman, nearly dying 
as she brings her baby into the world, con- 
quers the spirit that has fallen in despair 
and lifts it up to new heights, becomes the 
burden of the story—one that is very 
sweet, very tender and full of a delicate 
charm in the handling 


Home Place* 
An unusual story of a rich man who be- 
comes poor and a poor man who becomes 
rich, the first being the father-in-law of 


*HomE Pract. By G. W. Ogden. Harper & 
Brothers. 
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the second, whose wife had sought to di- 
vorce him at the instigation of her par- - 
ents, who thought that money could buy 
souls as it can buy almost anything else. 

The book is charming in atmosphere, 
reminiscent of Cranford and Pomander 
Walk,-with a little more of the dramatic in- 
troduced. Side by side with the main 
thread of the tale runs a second weave, in 
which the life of humbler neighbors is 
drawn, providing chapter by chapter a 
weird contrast between those standing high 
in the social ranks and those who belong 
much lower down in the scale. And yet 
often these last are the happier, deriving 
more joy from life and giving more of 
happiness to others. 

The characterization is excellent and va- 
rious, the gentle humor of the author 
touches each person drawn, with the re- 
sult that the best forces in human nature 
are brought forward into sharpest relief. 


Accomplishment 


By Madison Cawein 


Inward till founts of being fill, 


H° to the rapture; let it work 


And all is clear that once was murk, 
And Beauty’s self rise mirrored still. 
Before the mind that shall devise 
New forms of earth to realize. 


Let it possess the heart and soul, 

And through the two evolve the one, 
And so achieve the immortal goal 

Of something great that man has done: 
Pouring his thought, his dream intense, 
Into the molds of permanence. 


Within the compass of extremes 
Science and art their worlds have set, 

Wherein the soul fulfils its dreams, 
And evermore, without a let, 

Swift, eagle-like, free, unconfined, 

Soars to new altitudes of mind. 











Madame Marguerite Audoux 
In the Days of Her Literary Success 


(From Our Paris Correspondent) 


S though the suc- 
cess of Marie- 
Claire had not 
made life eas- 
ier for her, 
Madame Mar- 
guerite Audoux 
still lives in the 
little sixth-floor 
room in which 
she spent her 

days as a poor dressmaker to whom rent- 

day is a perpetual nightmare. 

And yet Madame Marguerite Audoux 
cannot be accused of avarice, for the mon- 
ey that her book brought in came just in 
good time to bring ease and comfort into 
the life of those dear to her. As to her 
own wishes, she has been able to fulfil 
them easily, for they were always in pro- 
portion to her poverty. Because she had 
to affront all weathers, Madame Margue- 
rite Audoux longed during twenty-five 
years for the warmth of a plush coat. A 
sideboard represented to her the most use- 
ful and elegant piece of furniture above 
all others. And after having cut out and 
finished and done up so many dresses, in 
her dreams she saw the wonderful day 
when Madame Marguerite Audoux, for- 
mer dressmaker, would ask her customers 
to stay away. 

And by the power of Marie Claire, those 
dreams that seemed to her the most un- 
likely of fulfilment have become the real- 
ities of her present life. She only makes 
her own dresses now; she has already 
worn out her first plush coat; and her 
friend, Francis Jourdain, has designed for 
her a modern style sideboard which would 
force the admiration of the most hardened 
enemies of this kind of furniture. 

But above all, Marie Claire has enabled 
its author to buy writing paper, whole 
reams of writing paper; for in the old 
time, Madame Audoux’s other worry was 
to know on what she would be able to 
write the next page of her book. Her poor 
budget was calculated by sous, so how 





could she afford to buy beautiful immacu- 
late paper upon which to enshrine her be- 
loved writing, when she could only dine 
off two sous’ worth of bread and two 
sous worth of milk? It was upon the 
margin of newspapers or upon the, thin 
cardboard which had enwrapped dress 
materials, or even upon packing paper, that 
Marie Claire grew slowly into being. 

Just as she has kept her small room 
under the roof, so Madame Marguerite 
Audoux has not altered the simple rules 
of her life. She has always refused to 
mix in circles that are not hers, although 
she knew that she would be welcomed at 
least with curiosity, and our “princesses . 
of letters” are not her friends. Yet the 
authoress of Marie Claire, who owns that 
she is proud and fully conscious of her 
own value, would not be out of place any- 
where. It has been said that her orthogra- 
phy was faulty, but she speaks as pure 
French as she writes. And if her body 
has lost its shapeliness through illness and 
work that deforms, she has a mouth and 
eyes that are enough to make a face beau- 
tiful. Besides, the most flattering invita- 
tions and advances have been made to 
Madame Marguerite Audoux, who has re- 
vealed herself a writer of talent. But be- 
cause this kind of renown seems to her 
cold and does not warm her heart, 
Madame Audoux has proudly continued 
the friendships she made as a Cressmaker. 

She has in the first place an imagination 
that enables her to see views and sur- 
roundings more beautiful than nature. 
Perhaps the most remarkable pages in her 
book are those in which Marie Claire tells 
of her life in a farm lost in the midst of 
the Sologne country, amongst the cattle 
and trees. Yet for the last thirty years 
the idea of country was represented to 
Madame Audoux by a pot of parsley on 
her window-ledge, by the side of a blue 
enamel basin in which she had sown grass. 

The new work which Madame Audoux 
will bring out in a few months is entitled, 
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temporarily, Madame Dalignac, Dress- Moreover, we will have the pleasure of 

maker. And as she tells us of this trade knowing that when she wrote it, Madame ' 
which she has just given up, in the same Marguerite Audoux suffered neither from 

way as she brought up before our eyes her cold or hunger or from the want of paper, 

old life as a shepherdess, there will soon or from all the accumulated fatigue of 

be a new book in all our libraries. her days of work. 


To a Poet’s Pen 
By Margaret Root Garvin 


T was thy very self, with which he wrought 
| Fair traceries of thought; 

That left upon the page a lovelier line 
Than any brush or chisel could design, 
Or Lapidist make shine. 


Thy gold a symbol of his song did seem, 
For without dross his dream! 

Ah, who companioned him as close as thou? 
Surer than speech, his message to avow, 
True talisman! Though now 


Thou art forever orphaned of his hand— 

; Idle as grief to stand! 
Though unremembering Time shall tarnish thee, 
His Fame (thy foster-child) lives, lustrously, 
Let this thy solace be! 











My Friends at Brook Farm’ 


Reviewed by Joseph Honor Coates 


The essence of socialistic philosophy is 
almost as ancient, no doubt, as the begin- 
nings of social life among mankind; and 
there have been many attempts here in 
America to realize its aspirations. The 
present-day socialist wishes to enforce his 
theories on the rest of us by legal enact- 
ment, to bring us all within the fold by 
force of law or force of arms; the earlier 
movements for the most part were efforts 
to convince mankind of the error of its 
ways by withdrawing into separatist com- 
munities where the beauty of the ideal life 
might grow unhampered and shine forth 
as a guiding light to the world. Among 
these, one of the most interesting, and in 
its way successful, was the noted “Brook 
Farm” community, which originated in the 
group of New England Transcendentalists, 
of whom Mr. Sears says, in the book under 
review, “at their meetings they read Dante 
in the original Italian, Hegel in the orig- 
inal German, Swedenborg in the original 
Latin, which language the Swedish seer 
always used, Charles Fourier in the orig- 
inal French, and perhaps the hardest task 
of all, Margaret Fuller in the original Eng- 
lish !” 

An outcome of these learned meetings 
was the practical attempt at the realization 
of “plain living and high thinking” in the 
community life on two hundred acres of 
farm land at West Roxbury near Boston, 
watered by a brook which gave name to 
the enterprise. It was founded and led by 
George Ripley and gathered to itself the 
more or less active participation of many 
whose names have added luster to Amer- 
ican letters—Emerson, Alcott, Hawthorne, 
Thoreau, Dana, Margaret Fuller, Horace 
Greeley, Channing, Theodore Parker, and 
others whose title to fame was perhaps 
more evident then than it is now. John 
Van Der Zee Sears, whose father was one 
of these nineteenth century reformers and 
a contributor to the famous publication, 





*My Frienps at Brook Farm. By John Van 
Der Zee Sears. 


Desmond FitzGerald. 


“The Dial,’ and who himself became a 
journalist and a writer of note, was sent 
as a small boy to the school which was part 
of this interesting community, in the last 
years of its existence; and has now pub- 
lished his recollections of the life there in 
a charming little book, My Friends at 
Brook Farm. In all that has been written 
on the subject there is nothing which gives 
so vivid and entertaining a picture of the 
human and social side of the Brook Farm 
experiment as this modest volume of Mr. 
Sears, and many famous names run 
through his narrative. Among his school- 
mate friends were Frank Barlow, after- 
wards a distinguished major general of 
the Civil War, and Robert Shaw, who died 
at the head of his negro troops in the 
assault on Fort Wagner, and to whom 
St. Gaudens’ masterpiece is erected in 
Boston as a memorial. Among the instruc- 
tors of the children were Charles A. Dana 
and Abby Morton, who afterwards be- 
came Mrs. Diaz, and famous to children 
as the author of The William Henry Let- 
ters. Mr. Sears succeeded Nathaniel 
Hawthorne as assistant to Dr. Ripley in 
the morning and evening care of the cow 
stable, for every one had some duties in 
the manual work of the community—there 
were no servants. The baker of the estab- 
lishment was, for a tim:, the noted Father 
Hecker, founder of the Paulist Fathers, 
who left Brook Farm with Thoreau and 
attained final ‘satisfaction for his transcen- 
dental soul in the bosom of the Roman 
Catholic Church, like Orestes Rrownson, 
another of the group of earlier New Eng- 
land socialists. 

With socialism just now recrudescent, 
the volume has a timely interest, as well as 
permanent value to American history. 
Mr. Sears writes with fullest sympathy, 
has a keen sense of humor to brighten his 
recollections, and readers will heartily en- 
joy his picturesque narrative. The only 
fault to be found with the book is that we 
should like more of it. 








The Holy Christian Church* 


HIS is an _ at- 
tempt to do the 
impossible: to 
crowd the his- 
tory of twenty 
centuries into 
three hundred 
pages. The dif- 
ficulty is in- 
creased by the 
author’s effort to 

trace the evolution of Christianity from 

the Orient religions of the East, an effort 
which leads him back almost to the dawn 
of history. Moreover, the history of the 

Church is so inextricably woven into the 
history of political and social movements 

of education, of science, literature and art, 
that all must at least be briefly surveyed. 

The result is a rather indigestable mass of 
facts and their interpretation. 

But the book is disappointing, not only 
because it attempts too much, but even 
more because the treatment is unsympa- 
thetic. Mr. Johnson rejects the very 
foundations of the Christian religion. He 
questions the very existence of a person 
named Jesus, and frankly declares the 
Gospel narratives to be a fabric of myths 
and legends, largely borrowed from Per- 
sian and Grecian cults. He finds his ex- 
planation for the grcwth of the Church 
in its readiness to accept and absorb the 
ideas of all heathen religions, and the 
willingness of its propagators to stoop to 
every base deception to gain their ends. 





*Tue Hoty Cristian CuHurcH. By R. M. 
Johnson. 


Houghton Mifflin Company. 


There is a strain of supercilious contempt 
for Christianity and its adherents running 
all through the book. No wonder that the 
author fails utterly to appreciate the irre- 
sistible spiritual power which alone can 
account for the triumph and present influ- 
ence of Christianity. He seeks to write a 
materialistic history of a spiritual move- 
ment, and he simply reveals the immeasur- 
able gap between the results of Christian- 
ity and the causes which materialism offers 
to explain them. At the close of the book 
it appears that Mr. Johnson considers the 
Christian Church to be rapidly on the de- 
cline, and suggests as a substitute for 
Christianity the Positivism of Compte. 
He thinks its only lack to make it a popu- 
lar successor to Christianity is the ancient 
legend of a redeemer god! Perhaps he 
might modernize this and so provide the 
new religion. 
Asa J. Ferry. 


The New Light on the Old Truth* 


The purpose of this book at the start is 
not unlike that of Prof. Eiselen’s Chris- 
tian View of the Old Testament, and yet 
the two books are thoroughly different. 
The present volume, 2‘ter discussing man 
and the Bible in the general, and biblical 
criticism in particular, proceeds by a run- 
ning expository narrative of the Bible 
story in the Old Testament to the person 
of Christ, modern conceptions of the 
Christian faith, immortality, and finally, 
the essence of stability and progress. 


*Tue New Licnt on tHE Orv TrutH. By 
Charles Allen Dinsmore. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 
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Originally, the chapters were talks deliv- 
ered to a company of thirty men who 
asked for information on “the modifica- 
tions of religious faith resulting from the 
investigations of scientists and the re- 
searches of critics.” These business men 
met on week evenings in a prosperous 
New England city. Suffice it to say, they 
found the right man for their lecturer. In 
substance, the talks are admirable; in style 
engaging and cultured; in spirit, reverent 
and elevating. 


The Modern Student’s Life of Christ* 


The author is Professor of New Testa- 
ment Interpretation in the Central Theo- 
logical Seminary, Dayton, Ohio. In the 
preparation of this book he has had the 
assistance and advice of some of the best 
modern authorities. Students will find in 
this carefully prepared volume a text-book 
that combines the results of the very best 
modern scholarship with a spiritual pres- 
entation that will stir the heart and con- 
science. It combines condensed Gospel 
selections, freely rendered, with copious 
explanatory notes, practical lessons, ques- 
tions for discussion, and reference litera- 
ture—all in untechnical language. It is a 
splended compendium for careful study. 


Prayer and the Human Problemt 


In the words of the author, “this vol- 
ume has grown out of early morning quiet- 
ude diiring some months of enforced holi- 
day spent upon a mountain in central 
China, and later, upon the Canadian shores 
of the Pacific, when sacred thoughts came 
almost unbidden, and claimed a lodgment.” 
The author’s learning in the field of Chi- 
nese literature, and his acquaintance with 
Oriental points of view, gives his work a 
cast and value quite different from so 
many books’on the philosophy, power and 
duty of prayer. It is pretty deeply touched 
with mysticism and, as is apt to be the case 
with writing of that type, it seems in a 
measure vague and unsatisfying. On the 
other hand its real scholarship and its de- 
votional spirit yet unconventional expres- 
sion give it place as a book of unusual 

*THe Mopern Stupent’s Lire of Curist. By 
Philip Vollmer. Fleming H. Revell Company. 


{PRAYER AND THE HUMAN Propiem. By W. 
Arthur Cornaby. Hodder & Stoughton. 
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qualities in its field of thought and re- 
ligious fervor. 


The Science of the Spiritual Life* 


Under a sub-title this book is called 
“An application of scientific method in the 
exploration of spiritual experience.” The 
book is a compendium of theology and was 
not written for experts but rather for stu- 
dents and serious-minded laymen. The 
author proposes the reconstruction of the- 
ology in accord with the principles of 
Science. The writer of the book says the 
key to the argument is found in the first 
and eighth chapters which deal with “the 
significance of progress” and “progressive 
creation.” How well the writer has suc- 
ceeded or failed will be judged in reading 
the book. 


Religion and the Growing Mindt 


The author is one of the few preachers 
imported that has made good in an Ameri- 
can pulpit. The title of this book indi- 
cates a mind that is awake to modern 
thinking. The aim is simply to endeavor 
to interpret a way of approach for the 
growing mind. The expansion of man’s 
spiritual nature is the supreme thing in 
life. This is a suggestive book on the de- 
velopment of soul culture. In clear, brief, 
logical and sane manner, Dr. Adam de- 
scribes man’s spiritual nature and methods 
of its development in terms of psychology. 
It is a positive, helpful, cheerful expres- 
sion of our spiritual selves. 


The Synoptic Problem} 


How many Sunday-school teachers 
know that there is a “synoptic problem?” 
To how many has it occurred to inquire 
what the world’s scholarship has discov- 
ered concerning the resemblances and the 
differences between Matthew, Mark and 
Luke? Why so often at variance, yet 
why so essentially one? 

Here is a very littte book, of less than 
ninety pages, printed in large and readable 
type, that will give the people, for the 
present at least, all that they need to know 





*THE ScIENCE OF THE Spiritual Lire. By 
M. P. Talling. Fleming H. Revell Company. 

RELIGION AND THE Growinc MIND. By J. 
Douglass Adam. Fleming H. Revell Company. 

tTue Synoptic Prostem. By Doremus Almy 
Hayes. Eaton & Mains. 
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about this most difficult problem. If there 
is any simpler, more effective, more thor- 
oughly useful treatment of a subject very 
important to the Bible reader we do not 
know of it. This is a usable manual that 
ought to be in the hands of every Bible 
class or normal class leader or student. 
Let it do its good work. 


The Preacher, His Life and Work* 


When one of the greatest of living 
preachers discourses at length on preach- 
ing it becomes the pulpit and the pew to 
sit up and listen. These seven discourses 
constituted the Yale Lectures of a season, 
and they compass the preacher’s call, 
perils and themes, 2nd his work in his 
study, his pulpit, the home, and abroad 
as a man of affairs. The plan is compre- 
hensive, the treatment as exacting, as 
sympathetic and as winsome as one has 
a right to expect from this master of the 
Fifth Avenue pulpit and of the eloquence 
that moves men’s souls to be and to do. 
Here is the highest plane. Here is a book 
of sermons, exquisite, strong, rich, superb. 


The Christian View of the Old 
Testamentt 


The title of this excellent book hardly 
does justice to its purport, unless we 
understand just what is meant by the 
“Christian view.” It means what it says. 
It does not mean the view of some timid 
souls who are afraid to know the real 
Bible better than their forefathers knew it. 
It sets forth in clear, untechnical language 
just what criticism is, and what it is for, 
and what it accomplishes. It shows what 
a debt biblical interpretation owes to sci- 
ence, to archeology, to comparative re- 
ligion, and it appreciates the permanent 
significance of the Old Testament in the 
light of New Testament views of it and 
of world experience. There is no better 
volume for that Christian who fears for 
the Bible’s life or for him who wants to 





*THE PreacHER: His Lire AND Work. By 


Rev. J. H. Jowett. George H. Doran Company. 

+THEe CuristiAN VIEW OF THE OLp TEsTA- 
MENT. By Frederick Carl Eiselen. Eaton & 
Mains. 
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know the truth as fast as reverent scholars 
can recover it. 


Democracy and the Church* 


This virile book grew out of a course 
of lectures upon the Enoch Pond Founda- 
tion at the Bangor Theological Seminary. 
The author is Head of the Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. The book breathes 
the modern air of hope and progress. The 
first chapter on “Jesus and Democracy” is 
thrilling. Doctor Smith is a man with a 
virile message to modern men. The essen- 
tial facts of Christianity are presented as 
the revolutionary facts of history. They 
also stand as the alluring ideals of the 
race. The multiplication of books of this 
sort is what is needed to-day. Christian- 
ity needs a reinterpretation in the life of 
to-day. This work is from the pen of so 
profound a scholar that anybody can tell 
what he means. The book is in English 
undefiled, and the print is excellent. The 
reading of such a book makes an epoch in 
a man’s life. 


Quiet Talks About Our Lord’s 
Returnt 


The author belongs to the literalistic 
school. The style of his books and the 
method have made him famous. Mr. 
Gordon asserts “that one’s right outlook, 
and attitude and prayer exert a positive 
influence upon the time of our Lord’s 
return, and that in this subject is found 
the key to the clear, broad grasp and un- 
derstanding of. the precious Word of 
God.” Folks that accept this dictum will 
like this book. The books of Daniel and 
Revelation are dealt with after the manner 
of the literalistic school. This is the easy 
way to dispose of them. The devotional 
form of the book covers many dogmatic 
assumptions. Finality in creed and doc- 
trine means the end of Christianity. This 
mystical book sounds like the swan song 
of premillenialism. Modern men are talk- 


ing of service and the Kingdom of God. 
*DEMOCRACY AND THE CuHurcH. By S. C. 
Smith. D. Appleton & Co. 
+Quret Tatks Asout Our Lorp’s RErTuRN. 
By S. D. Gordon. Fleming H. Revell Company. 








Tennyson* 
RENCHMEN 





are familiar 
enough with the 
name of Tenny- 
son, but of Ten- 
nyson’s poetry 
they know next 
to nothing. And 
yet Tennyson 
was one of three 
great Victorian 
poets (Browning and Swinburne being the 
other two) and far and away the most 
popular of the three. The secret of this 
popularity lay in the fact that he was pré- 
eminently a national poet, and it is pri- 
marily as an exponent of the normal and 
habitual dispositions of the English race, 
and only secondarily as a delicate, exquis- 
ite, and refined literary artist that M. 
Firmin Roz studies him in the Tennyson 
which he contributed to the “Great Foreign 
Writers” series published by Bloud et Cie. 
To use M. Roz’s precise words, 


Tennyson’s poetry has given, not for a mo- 
ment, but for half a century, and not to a class 
or a coterie, but to an entire people, the intoxi- 
cating sensation and the delicious sentiment of 
hearing the sound of their own voices. If we do 
not comprekend its success, we may be sure that 
we have not comprehended what is most inti- 
mate, most original and most vigorous in it. 
His work is so organic a part of his period and 
of his country that it is impossible to separate 
them. It is the flower of a life in close com- 
munion with the soil, with the race, with the 
great national interests of the present and of 





oo By Firmin Roz. Paris. Bloud 
et Cie 

Le Roman Anciats ConTEMpPoRAIN. By Fir- 
min Roz, Paris. Hachette et Cie. 


the future. ‘ However varied the ac- 
cents of Tennyson’s genius may be—and he has 
been reproached with varying them overmuch— 
they have always emitted a single voice: an 
English voice. Its indefinite sonorousness em- 
b'aces the entire poetical tradition of the race. 
His poems contain echoes of the Chansons de 
Geste and the Tales of the Round Table, Spen- 
ser, Milton, Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Shelley 
and Keats—of all the songs that expressed be- 
fore his time the dream of England—and, dur- 
ing the sixty-five years devoted to their compo- 
sition, he fills them with all the thoughts, all 
the aspirations, all the sentiments, all the mem- 
ories that traverse the soul of his country. His 
compatriots are accustomed to hear him speak 
for them and they have borrowed his words; 
perfect communion has thus been established 
between them and him; his verses have been 
upon everybody’s lips; he has been the poet of 
his time and of his race, the national poet, the 
official poet, covered with glory and tenderly 
loved. Furthermore, his works, as English as 
those of Kipling, possess a universal and human 
value. The poetry of Tennyson, by virtue of its 
sympathetic qualities, penetrates to those depths 
of the inner life in which local differences and 
peculiarities are effaced. We should all be the 
poorer for not hearing the “Tennysonian music” 
which has enchanted England. 


M. Roz’s translations of “Rizpah,” of 
the “Ode on the Duke of Wellington” and 
of fragments from “Maud,” “The Prin- 
cess,” “Enoch Arden,” “Locksley Hall,” 
“In Memoriam,” etc., convey very little 
idea of the poet’s art, virtuosity, music and 
charm. But they are as good, perhaps, as 
can be made. In any event, criticism of 
the translator is disarmed by his modest 
disclaimer of having ventured anything 
more than a vague approximation to the 
originals. 

In Le Roman Anglais Contemporain, M. 
Roz studies five English novelists—Mere- 
dith, Hardy, Mrs. Humphry Ward, Kip- 


Neen 
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ling and H. G. Wells—from the same 
viewpoint as he studies Tennyson; namely 
as sO many exponerts of the ideas, the 
sentiments and the aspiraticns of their 
country and of their race. He points out 
that Hardy’s characters are inseparable 


from their region and are firmly rooted in 
its soil. 


Hardy knows nature like a peasant, sees it 
like an artist, translates it like a poet. 
Man and the world have displayed their riches 
under the novelist’s eyes, within the limits of 
the district in which he was born, in which he 
has lived, observed, dreamed. He knows its 
past as well as its present; he utilizes the labor 
of centuries which has fashioned its souls and 
physiognomies and has mingled their memories 
with the landscape setting. Kipling has glori- 
fied the adaptation of his country’s soldiers, of 
her engineers of her administrators; he has 
shown us the energy of the man within the en- 
ergy of the nation and sustained, directed and 
decupled thereby. His characters are the heroes 
of the English will, of English order. He shows 
them to us at their task, at their grandiose 
task: the building and the defence of the Em- 
pire. 


In the books of Mrs. Humphry Ward, 


we discover the “hidden springs and the real 
forces of English society.” We comprehend the 
stability, the continuity of the national life and 
the force of expansion which assures the Em- 
pire. We breathe there the conviction, so English, 
that slowly, progressively, the lower strata of 
society can be ameliorated and rendered sa- 
lubrious, that the destinies of a country are in 
the hands of its elite. Wells is a reformer, whose 
hobby is the rational transformation of society 
by science. His novels nevertheless continue a 
tradition which goes back to the beginning. As 
in Daniel Defoe or in Fielding, we find in Wells 
an ambition to represent life and to make this 
representation serve a practical purpose. Mere- 
dith alone of the five seems at first blush not to 
be English. One feels that his novels might be 
located anywhere else just as well as in Eng!and 
and that his characters might just as well be 
other than English people. As a matter of 
fact, he also is profoundly English, for the tra- 
dition of the English novel is so strong that the 
most independent or the most rebellious can 
never escape it completely. 


In the details of its appreciations (of the 
richness of which these brief excerpts give 
no idea) Le Roman Anglais Contemporain 
is decidedly different from any book an 
Englishman or an American has written, 
or would be likely to write upon the same 
subject. For this very reason it should 
prove the more suggestive, stimulating and 
illuminating to American and English 
readers. 


ALVAN F. SANBORN. 


The Leading Poets of the World* 

This, the first of a new series, entitled 
The World's Leaders, is as is nothing 
devoted to the poets. It will be questioned, 
however, whether Mr. Boynton’s selection 
of Homer, Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, 
Milton, and Goethe, as the greatest six, 
can be justified by the strictest canons of 
poetic criticism. The loving regard cher- 
ished by the admirers of the Eclogues, 
the Georgics, and the Aineid for their poet 
do not blind them to his faults and de- 
merits. Lucretius certainly has more of 
the divine afflatus of the true poet, and 
why not give a place to Sophokles or 
fEschylos among the six leading poets? 
Then, too, by this ruling Goethe would 
take lower rank. 

The volumes of this series are intended 
to be primarily biographic, giving facts that 
are interesting and reliable, and the author 
of the Poets has this end well in view. 
He quotes from the best authorities on 
each of his subjects, thus availing himself 
of the latest and most critical researches. 

The sketch of Homer is necessarily 
brief; the one on Virgil gives us a most 
pleasing picture of that gentle poet, so 
modest and retiring in nature, so different 
in this respect from the selfish and self- 
assuming Goethe; of his early life, and 
later of himself and fellow-poets and other 
friends at the imperial court of Augustus. 
He shows us, too, under what influences 
his genius was fostered, the circumstances 
to which we owe the different poems, tell- 
ing the oft-repeated story of how near the 
world of that day and posterity came to 
losing his master-piece, the Zneid. 

Dante lovers cannot be too grateful for 
the impartial way he has treated their 
poet. He vividly portrays the nobility of 
Dante’s character and his righteous aims, 
notwithstanding the untoward political cir- 
cumstances which embittered his life, the 
fierce hostility of party factions in Flor- 
ence, which even sought after his death to 
destroy his bones. Strange to say, there 
are in this sketch some astounding inac- 
curacies. Who is responsible? Writer, 
printer, proofreader? The death of Bea- 
trice is given as 1390; the correct date is, 
of course, 1290. In one of Dante’s son- 
nets, the one to Guido Cavalcanti, a whole 
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line of the setet is omitted, thus giving only 
thirteen to the sonnet. In the poets enu- 
merated in that glorious band into which 
Dante was admitted as the sixth, Lucian 
is named instead of Lucan, the Roman 
poet. However, this inaccuracy is found 
in the sketch of Virgil. (See p. 42.) An- 
other glaring error is naming Ravenna as 
the town where Dante was seen passing in 
the streets, the women pointing him out 
as the man who had been in Hell. Not 
Ravenna, but Verona should be named. 

The sketches on Shakespeare and Milton 
are well worth their place. The details of 
Goethe’s life are less well known to Eng- 
lish readers, and so are valuable here. 
They are succinctly given, and through 
them can be gleaned the innate selfishness 
of the man, the utter want of any moral 
standard in his character. 

The book as a whole is a good one for 
those who have not the time for a more 
extended study. The rule of the National 
Dictionary of Biography—“no flowers” — 
has not been rigorously observed, and to 
the reader’s profit. 

Mary Loy. 


The Poet’s Chantry* 


A volume of distinctive essays comes 
from a new and gifted author, Miss Kath- 
erine Brégy, daughter of Judge Brégy, of 
the Court of Common Pleas, Philadelphia. 
As the first published book of Miss Brégy 
it is especially noticeable, showing a rare 
gift for essay writing that promises much 
for future work. 

The volume contains nine essays, the 
first three treating of the eighteenth cen- 
tury poets, Father Robert Southwell, Wil- 
liam Habington and Richard Crashaw; 
of Aubrey de Vere, Gerard Hopkins, Cov- 
entry Patmore, Lionel Johnson, Francis 
Thompson, whose sad and untimely death 
will be remembered as occurring in 1906 
before the public had awakened to a 
knowledge of his genius—and Alice 
Meynell, whose poems, published in 1893 
and 1901, with occasional verses since, still 
captivate by their healthy tone and re- 
straint. 

The essays were published originally in 
the “Roman Catholic World,” where Mr. 
Wilfred Meynell, the distinguished literary 
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critic, first saw them, and largely through 
his influence they have been brought be- 
fore the English public. 

It is the spiritual quality of these poets 
that especially appeals to the author, and 
it is on the spiritual side that she lays most 
stress, showing an appreciation always 
comprehensive, always sympathetic. 

Altogether the book is exceptional, and 
one is charmed by the admirable style, the 
sane judgment, the serene vision that 
reveals the cultivated taste and esthetic 
perception of the author. Fine thoughts 
do not invariably imply the gift of expres- 
sion, but this Miss Brégy has in a marked 
degree, and it is quite as much the manner 
in which she presents her subject as the 
subject itself, that lends attraction to the 
book and delights the reader. 


MABEL MARGARET HOoopPEs. 


Mahan on War and Peace* 

Admiral Mahan is a man of peace, but 
he believes in the Washingtonian maxim 
that it can only be secured by prepared- 
ness for war. In the last year or so he 
has contributed a number of articles to 
reviews on arbitration and armaments, and 
these have been edited and published in 
a volume which is perhaps the most im- 
portant of recent additions to literature 
on the subject. Admiral Mahan stands as 
the highest authority in the world on mat- 
ters relating to sea-power, and is recog- 
nized as such everywhere; his text-books 
are studied by every naval man in the 
world. Although it might be supposed 
that his profession unfits him for dispas- 
sionate judgment on the subject of peace, 
it must be conceded that until the warriors 
stop fighting there can be no universal 
arbitration. 

The Admiral’s argument is that there 
can be a bad peace as well as a bad war, 
that fighting is not without its good quali- 
ties, and that a state of universal peace 
will call for an exercise of heroic virtues 
in some way if nationality is to be pre- 
served and human energy conserved. But 
more particularly he points out that in any 
court of arbitration decisions would neces- 
sarily be made on the basis of international 
law, and that this would prove unsatisfac- 
tory in many cases. For instance, we 
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should have to give up the Monroe Doc- 
trine, we never could have driven Spain 
from Cuba, we could not prevent Germany 
getting lodgment in the Carribean or on 
the Spanish Main. 

On the other hand, he points out how 
diplomacy has brought peace where law 
would not have done so. Diplomacy is 
war but without fighting until the last re- 
sort. Any nation may have peace by giv- 
ing up at all times every contention, but 
that is not the kind of peace wanted, and 
so the Admiral believes that a prepared- 
ness to maintain justice is the best guar- 
antee that it will be conceded without 
resort to arms. The book is an admirable 
discussion of the subject and is not polem- 
ical, but argumentative and persuasive. 
Certainly no one can read this volume 
without being impressed with the vast 
knowledge, candor and complete sincerity 
of the author, who wants to see peace pre- 
served whenever possible. The Balkan 
war was threatening when the book was 
written, and he gives that as an instance 
where arbitration would be valueless, since 
wars are quite as often waged for senti- 
mental as for economic reasons. 


JosePpH M. RoGcERs. 


The Book of the Serpent* 


A curious and original little volume of 
philosophical fables has just appeared 
under the title of The Book of the Ser- 
pent. It is an imaginative account of how 
some things came to be what they are, 
notably man, woman, the genius, artists, 
financiers, and the world in general. These 
profound psychological and metaphysical 
problems are fearlessly subjected to a suf- 
fusion of symbolism which at times attains 
real beauty. And—what is rare in this age, 
when the line between mystical rubbish 
and profound truth is becoming indistinct 
—the serpent’s symbolism avoids both per- 
versity and obscurity by explaining itself 
whenever, with the turtle and the grass- 
hopper, the reader is inclined to ask 
“Why?” The characters resemble those in 
Lewis Carroll’s two Alices, only instead of 
talking nonsense, they charm one’s atten- 
tion with subtle verities, all in an atmos- 
phere like that of dreams. The book will 


appeal most strongly to sensitive souls — 
with some experience of life. 


D. N. Tweepy. 


Mornings With Masters in Art* 


In some ways this book will prove a 
useful compendium to those intending to 
make a trip to Italy, and by the way study 
some of the glorious works of art in her 
churches and galleries. The promise in 
the introductory chapter to interpret the 
development of Christian art from the 
time of Constantine to the death of 
Michaelangelo is hardly kept. It is more 
a close analysis and detailed description of 
some of the greatest works of the greatest 
masters. 

Indeed there is more information about 
some of these masterpieces than is to be 
found in half a dozen other books of equal 
size. Especially full and informing is the 
description of other Eastern gates of the 
Baptistery of Florence by Ghiberti—those 
gates which Michaelangelo declared 
worthy to be the gates of Paradise! Again, 
the description and analysis of the dif- 
ferent groups of the Disciples in Leon- 
ardo’s “Last Supper” is a masterly piece of 
work. 

But there is too much sermonizing, too 
much reading into the motives of the art- 
ists a great deal of the “new thought” of 
to-day—“psychic suggestion,” “esoteric 
suggestion.” Botticelli, dreamy, mystical 
soul that he was, did indeed interpret 
things in an allegorical fashion, but he 
would have been rather taken aback to 
learn that this was due to “esoteric sug- 
gestion.” 

Fully one-third of the volume is devoted 
to Michaelangelo and his works. Raphael 
receives his due share of appreciative com- 
ment, while the contrast between his 
genius and that of Michaelangelo is de- 
scribed in a most discriminating manner. 

Is not the author aware that long ago 
it was proved beyond a doubt that the 
Rucellai Madonna in Santa Maria Novella 
was not by Cimabue, but by Duccio of 
Siena. 

Too high praise cannot be given to the 
illustrations, one of them the slender 
lunette in the Camera della Segnatura, in 
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the Vatican, being very seldom reproduced. 
It is Raphael's Prudence, Fortitude, and 
Temperance. Mary Ltoyp. 


Mrs. Coates’ Latest Volume of Verse* 


A slender little volume, yet this contains 
many gems of thought in a setting almost 
flawless as to wording, rhyme and rhythm. 
Here and there one comes upon a halt in 
the rhythm, here and there upon a faulty 
rhyme, but they occur so seldom and are 
so trifling in themselves that they count 
as nothing when compared with the grace- 
ful imagination, the thought-weighted 
phrase, the tense, quivering emotion, the 
deep sympathy with all human moods— 
joys, sorrows, failings, aspirations—that 
find expression in these pages. 

An overflowing sympathy with others, 
especially the poor and the suffering, the 
keenest appreciation of all that is beauti- 
ful in the world of nature and of thought, 
has always been a marked characteristic 
of Mrs. Coates’ poetry. For instance, note 
the poems, “In a Tenement” and “The 
Hospital”; the many poems to Spring, 
“The Return of Prosperine,” and “Divina- 
tion,” and the many allusions to flowers 
and birds, notably the surpassing beautiful 
“The White-throated Sparrow!” How the 
lines sing themselves! 

But the poet surpasses herself when she 
comes to sing of noble and courageous 
deeds and loving, brave hearts. What a 
sublime strain is that entitled “The 
‘Titanic-—Aftermath!” How it thrills 
our soul! And how tenderly appreciative 
of the worth of the man are the lines dedi- 
cating the book to Horace Howard 
Furness. 

The temptation is strong to quote, but 
space forbids more than a line or two 
from the Ode on the “Coronation of 
George V,” alluding to Edward, the Peace- 
maker— 


Such reigns as his whose tact and generous will 
The nations of the earth late joined to mourn. 


A word more to rote the poet’s intimate 
knowledge of and sympathy with the 
Greek Nature-myths, and her frequent use 
of them in her poems. 

Mary Lwoyp. 


*Tue UNCONQUERED AIR AND OTHER Poems. 
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Woman in the Making of America* 


History has been based upon the deeds 
and prowess of men in war, upon the sub- 
tle keenness of diplomats in matters of 
organization. Highest praise has been 
given and justly so to the men who have 
founded and established nations and in- 
corporated lofty ideals in the national life. 

However, has careful consideration been 
given to the fact that greatness and noble- 
ness are not Minerva-like growths? 
Worthy character is the result of the accu- 
mulative effect of the power for good 
impinging upon the life from many 
sources. The climax of this wholesome 
influence is manifested in the noble act. 

Worthy as the act may be, is not highest 
esteem due to the spirit which has guided 
and guarded the life? Therefore history 
of man’s deeds is but partial history, its 
completion is attained only in enrolling the 
characters of women who have directly led 
men in a progressive uplift. 

Mr. H. Addington Bruce, inspired by 
this fact, has written a unique volume, 
which calls forth our admiration for high- 
est justice and truth. As a result of care- 
ful researches in our national evolution, 
Mr. Bruce writes, “in the determination 
of grave constitutional and moral issues, 
such as those which have led to the War 
for Independence and the Civil War; in 
the great migratory movement by which 
the people of the seaboard colonies and 
their descendants corquered the Allegheny 
Mountain barrier, pressed forward into the 
Mississippi Valley, and thence in time ad- 
vanced to the Rocky Mountains, and be- 
yond the Rockies to the shores of the Pa- 
cific Ocean; in the growth of commerce 
and industry, of culture, of education in 
all these, and in every other phase of 
national history, I have found women tak- 
ing an active part, and exercising a tre- 
mendous influence.” 

Mase A. Purpy. 


Lip Readingt 
This book for the hard-of-hearing will 
not only be of great value to them, but 
if they will only read it, of almost greater 
value, one is tempted to say, to the friends 
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of the deaf! Mr. Nitchie points out how 
in need of help and consideration the deaf 
are—how by their affliction they must of 
necessity be much alone, yet how easy and 
simple it is for others to help if they only 
will. 

It is surprising to know that as early 
as 1648 lip reading was in practice, not in 
the fully developed method of to-day, of 
course—and in 1667 a book for instruction 
in “that subtile art” was published, with 
pictures of the mouth, illustrating the 
vowel sounds. 

Mr. Nitchie is the principal of the New 
York School for the Hard-of-Hearing. 
He approaches his subject with that un- 
derstanding sympathy that only the deaf 
have for the deaf. He knows his work 
thoroughly, he treats it on all its sides and 
shows all its possibilities. He says that 
lip reading is only a help—not a cure for 
deafness. His style is simple and direct. 
He has a message to impart, and he does 
it well. His appeal is not only to develop 
the physical side, but to let the mind and 
the spirit, too, do their part, as they must, 
if the work is to be a success. 


Time and Change* 


John Burroughs is one of the few per- 
sons who possesses a sincere love for Na- 
ture. His outbursts of joy over Nature’s 
handiwork are full of genuine fervor. 
Mother earth holds forth an irresistible 
charm, bidding him enter into closest com- 
munion with her. 

Intimacy with Nature has brought its 
reward to our author. Old in years, but 
with a vigorous love for all things natural, 
John Burroughs writes a new book. Time 
and Change is a book possible only to a 
mind looking backward .through the long 
mist of years. It is a treasure book of 
mature thoughts on evolutionary and geo- 
logical problems. Sermons in stones are 
expanded and explained, and the mysteries 
of evolution quicken our imagination to a 
new sense of the vastness of life. Con- 
templations of the immensities of life are 
therein presented in a charming style des- 
tined to awaken in us a desire to delve 
under the surface and read from Nature’s 
book. 


*TimE AND CHANGE. By John Burroughs. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


And is this all our author would have us 
learn? Far from it. “The Long Road,” 
“The Divine Abyss,” “Primal Energies,” 
“The Phantoms Behind Us” are a few of 
the chapters whose ideals aim to prepare 
us for the concluding chapter, “The Gospel 
of Nature,” in which we learn that man has 
not developed for ages through construc- 
tive and destructive processes merely for 
his own edification. On the contrary, the 
cooperation of natural and spiritual forces 
have so efficiently equipped us that we 
are called upon to reflect a life imbued 
with courage and charity under the leader- 
ship of the Great Power. 


Development of Religion and 
Thought in Ancient Egypt* 


The professor of Egyptology in the 
University of Chicago here gathers into 
permanent form his Morse lectures deliv- 
ered at the Union Theological Seminary. 
He reminds the advanced scholar that the 
lectures were written for a popular audi- 
ence, but he might better have said a lay 
audience—as there is a difference. A 
work of constructive scholarship, as this 
is, is not strictly popular. But the reading 
and thinking layman will find Dr. Breas- 
ted's thesis a very interesting one. The 
exposition centers in the “Pyramid Texts” 
as the earliest chapter in the intellectual 
history of man. It does for Egypt what 
Bible criticism has done for the Hebrews. 
It traces from the beginning the leading 
categories of life, thought and civilization 
as they successively made their mark on 
religion. The subject is too large for so 
small a volume, and much that properly 
belongs to such a study has been omitted. 
Little effort has been made in the direction 
of comparative or correlative religion. 
There is, however, enough that is sugges- 
tive in this field to surprise and instruct 
the lay biblical student. For instance, we 
find the Messianic impulse fifteen years 
before its appearance among the Hebrews; 
we find that emergence of the moral sense 
as a factor in religion; the concept of so- 
ciety of social justice, of the individual, of 
personal piety. 

The value of books of this type to the 
people is in the world view which dawns 

*DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGION AND THOUGHT IN 
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on the honest but unsuspecting reader. In 
candor, the Bible grows bigger in this 
world setting and assumes a place impos- 
sible to the narrower and more jealous tra- 
ditional view of it. 


Our Country Life* 


This book is for all those who have ex- 
perienced the price paid for modern civil- 
ization. It arouses in us an incentive to 
living in contrast to the getting and spend- 
ing ideal of our nation. It ranks with a 
host of other books whose missions bring 
us to a realization of the possibilities in 
Nature yet to be revealed to man. 

The glories of Nature are ours for the 
looking. Why will we not rise above the 
plane of the work-a-day existence and 
move in the inspiring realm of Nature’s 
mysteries? The answer comes: We are 
engaged in evolving a higher civilization 
and Nature study remains a fad for the 
dreamers. If so, then those who have 
been followers of the fad have reaped a 
real reward in a new and larger vision of 
life and a renewed physical strength. And 
the scoffers have likewise gathered the 
harvest in an impaired mind and body. 
We rejoice in the appearance of a book of 
the type of Our Country Life. It off- 
sets the morbidity of a sordid existence 
and establishes a proper proportion 
between work and recreation. Our civili- 
zation has been gained at an awful physical 
cost, a condition illuminated only by yield- 
ing to the call of Nature. 

Let us cultivate responsive souls and 
seeing eyes to view the wonderful work of 
Nature, and marvel at her ability to create 
exquisite harmonies with never a note of 
discord, producing a life of patience, devo- 
tion and triumph. 


Scott Originals Tf 


Although it is reported that the works 
of Sir Walter Scott are not now read with 
as much avidity as formerly there is likely 
to be a recrudescence once more like sev- 
eral in the past. There are still enough 
admirers of Sir Walter to make Mr. 
Crockett’s work on the originals of Scott’s 
characters interesting. Aside from a brief 
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treatise many years ago this is the only 
time such a work has been undertaken 
and the author has expended much labor 
and research in getting as closely to the 
facts as is possible. As only a portion of 
the works of Sir Walter dealt with events 
which were anything like contempora- 
neous, the list is not long, considering how 
many hundreds of characters are mar- 
shaled in his pages. Some twenty-three 
characters in fifteen novels have been 
identified. Some of the portraits appear 
to be very closely drawn, as in the case 
of Rebecca and the Black Dwarf. Others 
are merely models from which many devi- 
ations have been made. The two men- 
tioned seem to be about the most interest- 
ing, especially Rebecca, who was drawn 
from Miss Gratz, of Philadelphia, the data 
being furnished by Washington Irving. 
The Black Dwarf was an actual character, 
of whom a number of portrait sketches 
survive, and they are interesting from 
many points of view. Jeanie Deans is 
closely identified with a Scotch lass, and 
her gravestone bears the statement that she 
was the original. This is true in several 
instances, as also in those where tablets or 
cenotaphs have been set up. 

The real interests in all this, as narrated 
by the author, is in showing the workings 
of Scott’s mind, his methods and his many 
sources of inspiration. There is a good 
deal that is new in the book, which is illu- 
minated with many excellent portraits. 


Anson Burlingame and the First 
Chinese Mission to Foreign 
Powers* 


It is not commonly known among Amer- 
icans that the first embassy to leave Japan 
for a foreign shore was that of 1860 to 
the United States. It is perhaps even less 
known that the first diplomatic representa- 
tive of China to various foreign powers 
was an American, Anson Burlingame. To 
anyone hearing of this for the first time 
it sounds almost like nonsense. But it is 
literally true. 

Mr. Burlingame was sent out as United 
States minister to China in 1861. He went 
not knowing how he would be received, 
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but his extraordinary insight, coupled with 
his fairness and independent good sense, 
won the Chinese people as perhaps no 
other minister in such a difficult situation 
has succeeded in capturing a nation. The 
final result was even more extraordinary. 

He proved to be the one man in all the 
empire who seemed to the Chinese govern- 
ment to be thoroughly capable and worthy 
of representing it to the nations abroad. 

In 1867 Mr. Burlingame resigned his 
position as minister from the United States 
and accepted the Chinese appointment as 
envoy to the treaty powers, starting the 
round of the nations by a visit to his native 
land as envoy from China. 

The story is a long one, yet told with 
clearness and comparative brevity, by Dr. 
Williams. Mr. Burlingame’s admiration 
for and praises of the Chinese, together 
with his course in their interest, brought 
down upon him an unlimited volume of 
ridicule, censure and contempt from his 
fellow countrymen. His motives and his 
appreciations were misunderstood and re- 
jected as impossible. He went straight on, 
however, with what he saw as his duty, 
not only toward the Orient, but to the 
world. He interpreted the Chinese as we 
are beginning to see them now. What to- 
day astonishes us in their rapid advance- 
ment and in their real ability he saw 
clearly. “As an example of the influence of 
a single man attained over an alien race, 
whose civilization is widely different, 
whose religious belief is totally opposite, 
whose language he could not read nor 
write nor speak, Mr. Burlingame’s career 
in China will always be regarded as an 
extraordinary event, not to be accounted 
for except by conceding to him a peculiar 
power growing out of a mysterious gift 
whose origin cannot be assigned.” 

It is high time that such a biography of 
so great an American should appear by 
the one man most capable of doing justice 
to his subject. And we have it in attrac- 
tive garb. 

Patterson Du Bots. 


The Perfect Gentleman* 


This book is supposedly a series of ex- 
tracts from the occasional papers of Regi- 
nald Drake Biffin, The Perfect Gentleman. 
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He writes in a mock serious style on “The 
Order of the Bath,” “Dress,” “Dancing,” 
“Art,” “Table Manners” and other sub- 
jects relating to conduct. 

Something of the general tone of the 
book may be gained from the following 
extract: 

But before a man can take his place with dig- 
nity in the ranks of good Society, amid that 
“polished horde, formed of two mighty tribes, the 
Bores and Bored,” he must earnestly study those 
graceful acts, those thousand decencies upon 
which human intercourse depends for whatever 
of pleasure and charm it may offer to mankind. 
He must realize that the same behavior will not 
suit the restaurant, the theatre, and the club; 
that conduct which is becoming in a doctor’s 
waiting room is unfitted for the boudoir of a 
Dowager Duchess; while language which sounds 
proper enough on the golf-course may well be 
deemed inappropriate for transmission into the 
receiver of a telephone. 

That the author, Mr. Harry Graham, is 
an Englishman, is evident from the first 
pages of the book, where he treats the sub- 
ject of the bath as a function rather than 
as a matter of course. His Americans are 
always very wealthy and correspondingly 
vulgar. They live in “Mudville, Ga.” or 
“Meggville, Conn.” 

Many of the chapters in the volume first 
saw the light in the pages of the English 
magazines, and if the book is to be most 
enjoyed it should be taken one article at a 
time—small doses—for there is a good 
deal of sameness in the variety. 


Ten Thousand Miles Through 
Canada* 


The traveler in Canada is confronted 
by a serious difficulty if he wants to keep 
off the beaten track: where to go. The 
vast size of the country offers many at- 
tractions, but also many perplexities. 
Through the kindness of more experienced 
Canadian travelers Mr. Adams was at last 
able to start on his journey, which he de- 
scribes enthusiastically. The book is large 
in scope, discussing not only geographical 
features of the Dominion, but political, 
business, social and scientific questions. 

One of the objects of the trip was fish- 
ing, the Canadian rivers and brooks being 
full of bass, trout, salmon, etc. Mr. Adams 
tells of a delightful two-hours’ meeting 
with “Ralph Connor” (Rev. Charles W. 
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Gordon), the author of The Sky Pilot, 
who is an ardent lover of the sport. 

For general reading the book is too sta- 
tistical, but there are many chapters when 
Statistics are forgotten and only the call 
of the woods—the great primitive world— 
is felt. The photogrzphic illustrations are 
numerous and very beautiful. 


The Romance of Sandro Botticelli* 


Those who love that mystical, poetical 
painter, Sandro Botticelli, will be glad to 
have this volume put into their hands. It 
will surely give them a clearer understand- 
ing of the allegorical, symbolical meaning 
of the visionary painter. The author has 
taken the facts of Botticelli’s life, begin- 
ning with his apprenticeship in the bottega 
of Fra Lippo Lippi, his friendship with 
Lucrezi Buti, the artist’s wife, down to his 
death in May, the month of Primavera, 
1510, in Florence, and has woven them 
into a romance. 

The conversations are suppositious, but 
his connections with the Pollainolis, his 
friendship with da Vinci and Ghirlandajo, 
his mingling with Ficino, Landino, Polizi- 
ano, and others of that Platonic society fre- 
quenting Careggi, the villa of Lorenzo il 
Magnifico, whose protegé Candro Botti- 
celli was—all these, with dates of the com- 
mission for pictures are matters of record. 

Incidentally, it is of no little interest to 
listen to a conversation between da Vinci 
and Botticelli, in which the first named 
gives a description of . flying machine with 
which he was making experiments. The 
whole of this is taken from the notebooks 
of Lionardo. The author discards the oft- 
repeated story of the beautiful Simonetta, 
wife of Marco Vespucci—that she was 
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the model for so many of Botticelli’s pic- 
tures—Aphrodite, Truth, the Madonna— 
not Simonetta, but Alessandra, daughter 
of his old master, Fra Lippo, was the 
model, according to a most fanciful con- 
ception of the writer’s. 

A charming account is that given of how 
Primavera—Spring—came to be painted. 
It was in a grove at one of Lorenzo’s villas, 
where a group of ladies and gentlemen 
were discoursing learnedly upon a passage 
in Lucretius. You may be reasonably sure 
that Poliziano was one of them. Sandro 
was there also, and he was asked if he 
could depict in colors what the poet had 
put into words. For answer we have the 
lovely Flora strewing flowers in the path 
of Spring, with Aphrodite, and the attend- 
ant Graces and Zephyr. For one who 
knows the poet’s lines there are many who 
know and admire the Primavera. 

It is this absorption. of the classical cul- 
ture of the Renaissance with Christian 
ways of thinking, that makes Botticelli of 
such supreme interest to us. Ruskin says 
of him, he “was the only painter of Italy 
who understood the thoughts of heathens 
and Christians equelly, and could in a 
measure paint both Aphrodite and the 
Madonna.” 

Savonarola’s death in 1498 so wrought 
upon the heart of Botticelli that he painted 
but one great picture after that—the Na- 
tivity, full of Apocalyptic meaning. It is 
now in the National Gallery, London. 

Vasari tells us that the artist fell into 
straits because of his poverty. We should 
be glad with the author of this book to be- 
lieve that such was not the case. We do 
not know that the labor of his declining 
days was the illustration of Dante’s Divina 
Commedia. 


Mary Ltoyp. 


Corporal Cameron 
By Ralph Connor 


Author of Black Rock, The Sky Pilot 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


Through the unfitness of Allan Cameron, half-lack, at a critical moment, a big foothall game in 
Edinburgh is lost, and young Cameron, io spite of the loyal support of bis captain, Dunn, leaves 
his col'ege mates to “ge to the devil”—in bis own phrase. Unfortunately, through a peculiar set of cir- 
cumstances, {it presentiy wks as if be had begun to fulfi! his threat, with the result that his pretty 
sister at home in the Seotch Highlands, and Capinin Cameron, their father, are suddenly confronted 
by a summons for Captain Cameron from bie family solicitor in Edinburgh, whither the displeased 
and mystified father Immediately goes. In the meantime. the solicitor, baving searched in vain for 
young Cameron, consulta Dunn, the football captain, who in turn seeks Allan and finds him. Duna 
and Cameron meet Captnin Cameron in Me Raes office and the mystery reso'ves itself into a question 
of a forged check. Unfortunately, Cameron tas been mech onder the Influence of liquor recently 
and cnnnot explain the matter, So that It becomes a question of approaching the bank officials, who 
threaten prosecution, with a plea for leniency. This, Captain Cameron, against Mr. Rae's goo! Judgment, 
proceeds to do, with the result that he antagonizes rnther than impresses Sir Archibald Brodle. Sir 
Archibald, bowever, has a niece who is giuch Interested in Captain Dunn, and for him she appeals to 
her uncle to help Cameron out, which leads to het becoming her uncle's messenger to Mr. Rue, the 
solicitor. The next chapter tells about a ayy A given later at Dr. Dunn's, when Cameron's de 
partnure to Canada ts introduced through a discu8sion of the possibilities of that co'ony. Then we are 
taken back to Cameron's home in the Highlands, to which he is about to bid farewell. But while there 
Martin brings word that Potts has confessed to the forgery, which clears Allan and makes it possible for 
him to leave the Glen without a shadow on bis o:me. He returns to Edinburgh, takes leave of his 
friends there, and with a letter of introduction from Sir Archibald to a banker in Montreal, he seta sail 
for Canada. His first position in Canada, as clerk in a transportation company, is not a success, and 
he decides to try farming. After some waiting. be has an opportunity to befriend a small boy, Tim 
Haley—and the elder Huley engages him as a farmhand. The next few chapters give a picture of life 
on the Haley farm. where Cameron makes many friends, but arouses the enmity of one Perkins, who 
is in love with Haley's danghter, a girl who shows only too plain'y her infatuation for Cameron, though 


the latter cares nothing for her. 


Finally. Mandy's affection becomes so obvious that Cameron resolves 
to go West. but just as he Is about to start an accident overtakes him. 


Chance brings his old friend 


Martin to his aid, and through Martin he finds a place in the. Far West, where he goes immediately 


upon his recovery. 


BOOK II. 
Chapter I. 


N THE Foot-hills’ 
side of The Gap on 
a grassy plain 
bounded on three 
sides by the Bow 
River and on the 
other by ragged 
hills and broken 
timber stood Sur- 
veyor Mclvor's 
Camp, three white 
tents, seemingly 
wondrously insigni- 
ficant in the sha- 
dow of the mighty Rockies, but cozy enough, for 
on this April day the sun was riding high in 
the heavens in all his new spring glory, where 
a few days ago and for many months past the 
storm king with relentless rigour had raged, 
searching with pitiless fury these rock ribbed 
hills and threatening these white tents and their 
dwellers with dire destruction. But threaten 
though he might and pin them though he did 
beneath their frail canvas covers, he could not 
make that gang beat retreat. MclIvor was of 
the kind that takes no back trail. In the late 
fall he had set out to run the line through The 
Gap, and after many wanderings through the 
coolies of the Foot-hills and after many vain 
attempts he had finally made choice of his 
route and had brought his men, burnt black 
with chinook and frost and sun hither to The 
Gap’s mouth. Every chain length in those 


weary marches was a battleground, every pillar, 
every picket stood a monument of victory. Mc- 
Ivor’s advance through the Foot-hill country to 
The Gap had been one unbroken succession of 
fierce fights with Nature’s most terrifying forces, 
a triumphal march of heroes who bore on their 
faces and on their bodies the scars and laurels 
of the campaign. But to MclIvor and his gang 
it was all in the day’s work. 

To Cameron the winter had brought an ex- 
perience of a life hitherto undreamed of, but 
never even in its wildest blizzards did he cherish 
anything but gratitude to his friend Martin, 
who had got him attached to MclIvor’s survey 
party. For MclIvor was a man to “tie to,” as 
Martin said, and to Cameron was a continual 
cause of wonder and admiration. A big man 
he was, with a big man’s quiet strength, patient, 
fearless of men and things, reverent towards 
Nature’s forces, which it was his life’s business 
to know, to measure, to control and, if need be, 
to fight, careful of his men, whether amid the 
perils of the march, or amid the more deadly 
perils of trading post and railway construction 
camp. Cameron would never forget the thrill 
of admiration that swept his soul one night in 
Taylor’s billiard and gambling “joint” down 
at the post where the Elbow joins the Bow, 
when Mclvor, without bluff or bluster, took his 
chainman and his French Canadian cook, the 
latter frothing mad with “Jamaica Ginger” and 
“Painkiller,” out of the hands of the gang of 
bad men from across the line who had marked 
them as lambs for the fleecing. It was not the 
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courage of his big chief so much that had filled 
Cameron with amazed respect and admiration as 
the calm indifference to every consideration but 
that of getting his men out of harm’s way, and 
the cool headed directness of the method he em- 
ployed. 

“Come along, boys,’ McIvor had said, grip- 
ping them by their coat collars, “I don’t pay you 
good money for this sort of thing.” And so 
saying he had lifted them clear from their seats, 
upsetting the table, ignoring utterly the roaring 
oaths of the discomfited gamblers. What would 
have been the result none could say, for one 
of the gamblers had whipped out his gun and 
with sulphurous oaths was conducting a vigorous 
demonstration behind the unconscious back of 
Mclvor, when there strolled into the room and 
through the crowd of men scattering to cover, 
a tall slim youngster in the red jacket and pill- 
box cap of that world famous body of military 
guardians of law and order the North West 
Mounted Police. Not while he lived would 
Cameron forget the scene that followed. With 
an air of lazy nonchalance the youngster strode 
quietly up to the desperado flourishing his gun 
and asked in a tone that indicated curiosity 
more than anything else, “What are you doing 
with that thing?” 

“I'll show yeh!” roared the man in his face, 
continuing to pour forth a torrent of oaths. 

“Put it down there!” said the youngster in a 
smooth and silky voice, pointing to a table near 
by. “You don’t need that in this country.” 

The man paused in his demonstration and 
for a moment or two stood in amazed silence. 
The audacity of the youngster appeared to 
paralyze his powers of speech and action. 

“Put it down there, my man. Do you hear?” 
The voice was still smooth, but through the 
silky tones there ran a fibre of steel. Still the 
desperado stood gazing at him. “Quick, do you 
hear?” There was a sudden sharp ring of im- 
perious, of overwhelming authority and, to the 
amazement of the crowd of men who stood 
breathless and silent about there followed one 
of those phenomena which experts in psychology 
delight to explain but which no man can under- 
stand. Without a word the gambler slowly laid 
upon the table his gun, upon whose handle were 
many notches, the tally of human lives it had 
accounted for in the hands of this same des- 
perado. 

“What is this for?” continued the young man, 
gently touching the belt of cartridges, “Take 
it off!” 

The belt found its place beside the gun. 

“Now, listen!” gravely continued the young- 
ster, “I give you twenty-four hours to leave this 
post and if after twenty-four hours you are 
found here it will be bad for you. Get out!” 

The man, still silent, slunk out from the 
room. Irresistible authority seemed to go with 
the word that sent him forth, and rightly so, 
for behind that word lay the full weight of Great 
3ritain’s mighty empire. It was Cameron’s first 
experience of the North West Mounted Police, 
that famous corps of -frontier riders who for 
more than a quarter of a century have ridden 
the marches of Great Britain’s territories in 
the far north west land, keeping intact the Pax 
Britannica amid the wild turmoil of pioneer 
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days. To the North West Mounted Police and 
to the pioneer missionary it is due that Canada 
has never had within her borders what is known 
as a “wild and wicked west.” It was doubtless 
owing to the presence of that slim youngster 
in his scarlet packet and pill-box cap that Mc- 
Ivor got his men safely away without a hole in 
his back and that his gang were quietly finishing 
their morning meal this shining April day in 
their camp by the Bow River in the shadow 
of the big white peaks that guard The Gap. 

Breakfast over, McIvor heaved his great form 
to the perpendicular. 

“How is the foot, Cameron?” he asked, filling 
his pipe preparatory to the march. 

“Just about fit,’ replied Cameron. 

“Better take another day,” replied the chief. 
“You can get up wood and get supper ready. 
Benoit will be glad enough to go out and take 
your place for another day on the line.” 

“Sure ting,” cried Benoit, the jolly French 
Canadian cook. “Good for my healt. He’s tak 
off my front porsch here.” And the cook patted 
affectionately the little round paunch that marred 
the symmetry of his figure. 

“You ought to get Cameron to swap jobs with 
you, Benny,” said one of the axe men. “You 
would be a dandy in about another month.” 

Benoit let his eye run critically over the line 
of his person. 

“Bon! Dat’s true, for sure. In tree, four 
mont I mak de beeg spark on de girl, me.” 

“You bet, Benny!” cried the axeman. “You'll 
break ’em all up.” 

“Sure ting!” cried Benny, catching up a coal 
for his pipe. “By by, Cameron, au revoir, 
go for tak some more slice from my porsch.” 

“Good-bye, Benny,” cried Cameron. “It is 
your last chance, for to-morrow I give you back 
your job. I don’t want any ‘front porsch’ on 
me.” 

“Ho! Ho!” laughed Benny scornfully, as he 
turned to hurry after his chief. “Dat’s not moch 
front porsch on you. Dat’s one rail fence— 
clabbord.” 

And indeed Benoit was right, for there was no 
“porsch” or sign of one on Cameron’s lean and 
muscular frame. ‘The daily battle with winter’s 
fierce frosts and blizzards, the strenuous toil, 
the hard food had done their work on him. 
Strong, firm knit, clean and sound, hard and 
fit, he had come through his first Canadian win- 
ter. No man in the camp, not even the chief 
himself, could “bush” him in a day’s work. He 
had gained enormously in strength as well and 
though the lines of his frame still ran to angles 
he had gained in weight as well. Never in the 
days of his finest training was he as fit to get 
the best out of himself as now. An injured 
foot had held him in camp for a week, but the 
injury was now almost completely repaired and 
the week’s change of work only served to re- 
plenish his store of snap and vim. 

An hour or two sufficed to put the camp in 
the perfect order that he knew Benoit would 
consider ideal and to get all in readiness for 
the evening meal when the gang should return. 
He had the day before him and what a day it 
was! Cameron lay upon buffalo skin in front 
of the cook-tent, content wth all the world 
and for the moment with himself. Six months 
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ago he had engaged as an axeman in the sur- 
veyors gang at $30 per month and “found,” 
being regarded more in the light of a super- 
numerary and more or less of a burden than 
anything else. Now he was drawing double the 
wage as rod-man, and of all the gang stood 
second to none in Mclvor’s regard. In this 
new venture he had come nearer to making good 
than ever before in his life. So in full con- 
tent with himself he allowed his eyes to roam 
over the brown grassy plain that sloped to the 
Bow in front, and over the Bow to the suc- 
cessive lines of hills, rounded except where the 
black rocks broke jagged through the turf, and 
upward over the rounded hills to the grey sides 
of the mighty masses of the mountains, and 
still upward to where the white peaks lost 
themselves in the shining blue of the sky. Be- 
hind him a coolie ran back between hills to a 
line of timber, and beyond the timber more hills 
and more valleys, and ever growing higher and 
deeper till they ran into the bases of the great 
Rockies. 

As Cameron lay thus luxuriating upon his 
buffalo skin and lazily watching the hills across 
the river through the curling wreaths that grace- 
fully and fragrantly rose from his briar root, 
there broke from the line of timber two jumping 
deer, buck and doe, the latter slow footed be- 
cause heavy with young. Behind them in hot 
pursuit came a pack of yelping coyotes. The 
doe was evidently hard pressed. The buck was 
running easily but gallantly refusing to abandon 
his mate to her cowardly foes. Straight for 


the icy river they made, plunged in and, making 
the crossing, were safe from their pursuing 


enemy. Cameron, intent upon fresh meat, ran for 
Mclvor’s Winchester, but ere he could buckle 
round him a cartridge belt and throw on his 
hunting jacket the deer had disappeared over 
the rounded top of the nearest hill. Up the coolie 
he ran to the timber and there waited, but there 
was no sign of his game. Cautiously he made 
his way through the timber and dropped into 
the next valley circling westward toward the 
mountains. The deer, however, had completely 
vanished. Turning back upon his tracks he 
once more pierced the thin line of timber, when 
just across the coolie some three hundred yards 
away, on the sky line, head up and sniffing the 
wind, stood the buck in clear view. Taking 
hurried aim Cameron fired. The buck dropped 
as if dead. Marking the spot, Cameron hurried 
forward, but to his surprise found only a trail 
of blood. 

“He’s badly hit, though,” he said to him- 
self. “I must get the poor chap now at all costs.” 
Swiftly he took up the trail, but though the blood 
stains continued clear and fresh he could get no 
sight of the wounded animal. Hour after hour 
he kept up the chase, forgetful of everything 
but his determination to bring back his game 
to camp. From the freshness of the stains he 
knew that the buck could not be far ahead and 
from the footprints it was clear that the animal 
was going on three legs. 

“The beggar is hearing me and so keeps out 
of sight,” said Cameron as he paused to listen. 
He resolved to proceed more slowly and with 
greater caution, but though he followed this 
plan for another half hour it brought him no 
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better success. The day was fast passing and 
he could not much longer continue his pursuit. 
He became conscious of pain in his injured foot. 
He sat down to rest and to review his situation. 
For the first time he observed that the bright 
sky of the morning had become overcast with 
a film of hazy cloud and that the temperature 
was rapidly falling. Prudence suggested that 
he should at once make his way back to camp, 
but with the instinct of the true hunter he was 
loath to abandon the poor wounded beast to its 
unhappy fate. He resolved to make one further 
attempt. Refreshed by his brief rest, but with 
an increasing sense of pain in his foot he climb- 
ed the slight rising ground before him, cau- 
tiously pushed his way through some scrub and 
there, within easy shot, stood the buck, with 
drooping head and evidently with strength 
nearly done. Cameron took careful aim—there 
must be no mistake this time—and fired. The 
buck leaped high in the air, dropped and lay 
still. The first shot had broken his leg, the 
second had pierced his heart. 

Cameron hurried forward and proceeded to 
skin the animal. But soon he abandoned this 
operation. “We'll come and get him to-mor- 
row,” he muttered, “and he is better with his 
skin on. Meantime we'll have a steak, how- 
ever.” He hung a bit of skin from a pole to 
keep off the wolves and selected a choice cut 
for the supper. He worked hurriedly, for the 
sudden drop in the the temperature was omin- 
ous of a serious disturbance in the weather, 
but before he had finished he was startled to 
observe a large snow flake lazily flutter to the 
ground beside him. He glanced toward the 
sky and found that the filmy clouds were rap- 
idly assuming definite shape and that the sun 
had almost disappeared. Hurriedly he took his 
bearings and, calculating as best he could the 
direction of the camp, set off, well satisfied with 
the outcome of his expedition and filled with 
the pleasing anticipation of a venison supper 
for himself and the rest of the gang. 

The country was for the most part open 
except for patches of timber here and there, 
and with a clear sky the difficulty of maintaining 
direction would have been but slight. With the 
sky overcast, however, this difficulty was sen- 
sibly increased. He had not kept an accurate 
reckoning of his course, but from the character 
of the ground he knew that he must be a con- 
siderable distance westward of the line of the 
camp. His training during the winter in holding 
a line of march helped him now to maintain 
his course steadily in one direction. The tem- 
perature was still dropping rapidly. Over the 
woods hung a dead stillness, except for the lone- 
ly call of an occasional crow or for the scream 
of the impudent whiskey-jack. But soon even 
these became silent. As he surmounted each 
hill top Cameron took his bearings afresh and 
anxiously scanned the sky for weather signs. 
In spite of himself there crept over him a sense 
of foreboding which he impatiently tried to 
shake off. 

“I can’t be so very far from camp now,” he 
said to himself, looking at his watch. “It is 
just four. There are three good hours till 
dark.” 
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A little to the west of his line of march stood 
a high hill which appeared to dominate the sur- 
rounding country and on its top a lofty pine. 
“I'll just shin up that tree,” said he. “I ought 
to get a sight of the Bow from the top.” In 
a few minutes he had reached the top of the 
hill, but even in those minutes the atmosphere 
had thickened. “Jove, it’s getting dark!” he 
exclaimed. “It can’t be near sundown yet. Did 
I make a mistake in the time?” He looked at 
his watch again. It showed a quarter after four. 
“I must get a look at this country.” Hurriedly 
he threw off his jacket and proceeded to climb 
the big pine which fortunately was limbed to 
the ground. From the lofty top his eye could 
sweep the country for many miles around. Over 
the great peaks of the Rockies to the west dark 
masses of black cloud shot with purple and 
liver colored bars hung like a pall. To the 
north a line of clear light was still visible, but 
over the Foot-hills toward east and south there 
lay almost invisible a shimmering haze, soft and 
translucent, and above the haze a heavy cur- 
tain, while over the immediate landscape there 
shone a strange, weird light, through which 
there floated down to earth large white snow- 
flakes. Not a breath of air moved across the 
face of the hills, but still as the dead they lay 
in solemn oppressive silence. Far to the north 
Cameron caught the gleam of water. 

“That must be the Bow,” he said to him- 
self. “I am miles too far toward the moun- 
tains. I don’t like the look of that haze and 
that cloud bank. There is a blizzard on the 
move if this winter’s experience teaches me 
anything.” 

He had once been caught in a blizzard, but 
on that occasion he was with McIvor. He was 
conscious now of a little clutch at his heart as 
he remembered that desperate struggle for 
breath, for life it seemed to him, behind Mc- 
Ivor’s broad back. The country was full of 
stories of men being overwhelmed by the chok- 
ing, drifting whirl of snow. He knew how 
swiit at times the on-fall of the blizzard could 
be, how long the storm could last, how appalling 
the’ cold could become. What should he do? 
He must think and act swiftly. That gleaming 
water near which his camp lay was at the very 
best going two hours’ distant. The blizzard 
might strike at any moment and once it struck 
all hope of advance would be cut off. He re- 
solved to seek the best cover available and wait 
till the storm should pass. He had his deer 
meat with him and matches. Could he but 
make shelter he doubted not, but he could 
weather the storm. Swiftly he swept the land- 
scape for a spot to camp. Half a mile away he 
spied a little coolie where several valleys ap- 
peared to lose themselves in thick underbrush. 
He resolved to make for that spot. Hurriedly 
he slipped down the tree, donned belt and jacket 
and, picking up gun and venison, set off at a run 
for the spot he had selected. A puff of wind 
touched his cheek. He glanced up and about 
him. The flakes of snow were no longer float- 
ing gently down but were slanting in long 
straight lines across the landscape. His heart 
took a quicker beat. 

“It is coming, sure enough,” hesaid to himself 
between his teeth, “and a bad one too at that.” 
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He quickened his pace to racing speed. Down 
the hill, across the valley and. up the next slope 
he ran without pause, but as he reached the top 
of the slope a sound arrested him, a deep, 
muffled, hissing roar, and mingled with it the 
beating of a thousand wings. Beyond the top 
of the next hill there hung from sky to earth 
the curtain, thick, black, portentious, and swiftly 
making approach, devouring the landscape as it 
came and filling his ears with its muffled hissing 
roar. 

In the coolie beyond that hill was the spot 
he had marked for his shelter. It was still 
some three hundred yards away. Could he beat 
that roaring, hissing, portentious cloud mass? 
It was extremely doubtful. Down the hill he 
ran, slipping, skating, pitching, till he struck 
the bottom, then up the opposite slope he strug- 
gled, straining every nerve and muscle. He 
glanced upward toward the top of the hill. 
Merciful Heaven! There it was, that porten- 
tious cloud mass, roaring down upon him. 
Could he ever make that top? He ran a few 
steps further, then, dropping his gun, he clutched 
a small poplar and hung fast. A driving, blind- 
ing, choking, whirling mass of whiteness hurled 
itself at him, buffeting him heavily, filling eyes, 
ears, nose and mouth, clutching at his arms and 
legs and body with a thousand impalpable in- 
sistent claws. For a moment or two he lost all 
sense of direction, all thought of advance. One 
instinct only he obeyed—to hold on for dear 
life to the swaying, quivering poplar. The icy 
cold struck him to the heart, his bare fingers 
were fast freezing. A few moments he hung, 
hoping for a lull in the fury of the blizzard, but 
lull there was none, only that choking, blinding, 
terrifying Thing that clutched and tore at him. 
His heart sank within him. This, then, was 
to be the end of him. A vision of his own body, 
stark and stiff, lying under a mound of drifting 
snow swiftly passed before his mind. He threw 
it off wrathfully. “Not yet! Not just yet!” 
he shouted in defiance into the face of the 
howling storm. 

Through the tumult and confusion of his 
thoughts one idea dominated—he must make 
the hill-top. Sliding his hands down the trunk 
of the little poplar he once more found his rifle 
and, laying it in the hollow of his arm, he 
hugged it close to his side, shoved his freezing 
hands into his pockets and, leaning hard against 
the driving blizzard, set off towards the hill- 
top. A few paces he made, then turning around 
leaned back upon the solid massive force of the 
wind till he could get breath. Again a few 
steps upward and again a rest against the wind. 
His courage began to come back. 

“Aha!” he shouted at the storm. “Not yet! 
Not yet!” Gradually, and with growing cour- 
age, he fought his way to the top. At length 
he stood upon the storm-swept summit. “I 
say,” he cried, heartening himself with his 
speech, “this is so much to the good anvway. 
Now for the coolie.” But where exactly did it 
lie? Absolutely nothing could he see before 
him but this blinding, choking mass of whirling 
snow. He tried to recall the direction in rela- 
tion to the hill as he had taken it from the top 
of the tree. How long ago that seemed! Was 
it minutes or hours? Downward and toward 
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the left lay the coolie. He could hardly fail 
to strike it. Plunging headlong into the bliz- 
zard he fought his way once more step by step. 

“Tt is jolly well like a scrimmage,” he said 
grimly to the storm which began in his imag- 
ination to assume a kind of monstrous and 
savage personality. It heartened him much to 
remember his sensations in many a desperate 
struggle against the straining, steaming mass of 
muscle and bone in the old fierce football fights. 
He recalled, too, a word of his old captain, 
“Never say die! The next minute may be bet- 
ter.” 

“Never say die!” he cried aloud in the face 
of his enemy. “But I wish to Heaven I could 
get up some of that heat just now. This cold 
is going to be the death of me.” 

As he spoke he bumped into a small bushy 
spruce tree. “Hello! Here you are, eh!” he 
cried, determined to be cheerful. “Glad to 
meet you. Hope there are lots more of you.” 
His hope was realized. A few more steps and 
he found himself in the heart of a spruce thicket. 

“Thank God!” he exclaimed. Then again— 
“Yes, thank God it is!” It steadied his heart 
not a little to remember the picture in his 
mother’s Bible that had so often stirred his 
youthful imagination of One standing in the 
fishing boat and bidding the storm be still, 

In the spruce thicket he stood some moments 
to regain his breath and strength. 

“Now what next?” he asked himself. Al- 
though the thicket broke the force of the wind, 
something must be done and quickly. Night 
was coming on and that meant an even intenser 
cold. His hands were numb, his hunting jacket 
was but slight protection against the driving 
wind and the bitter cold. If he could only light 
a fire, a difficult business in this tumuluous 
whirlwind and snow. He had learned some- 
thing of this art, however, from his winter’s 
experience. He began breaking from the spruce 
trees the dead dry twigs. Oh for some birch 
bark! Like a forgotten dream it came to him 
that from the tree top he had seen above the 
spruce thicket the tops of some white birch 
trees purpling under the touch of spring. 

“Let’s see! Those birches must be further 
to my left,’ he said, recalling their position. 
Painfully he forced his way through the scrub- 
by underbrush. His foot struck hard against 
an obstruction that nearly threw him to the 
ground. It was a jutting rock. Peering through 
the white mass before his eyes, he could make 
out a great black, looming mass. Eagerly he 
pushed forward. It was a towering slab of 
rock. Following it round on the lee side he 
suddenly halted with a shout of grateful tri- 
umph. A great section had fallen out of the 
rock, forming a little cave, storm-proof and dry. 

“Thank God once more!” he said, and this 
time with even deeper reverence. “Now for a 
fire. If I could only get some birch bark.” 

He placed his rifle in a corner of the cave 
and went out on his hunt. “By Jove, I must 
hurry, or my hands will be gone sure.” Look- 
ing upward in the shelter of the rock through 
the driving snow he saw the bare tops of trees. 
“Birch,” too, as I am alive!” he cried, and 
plunging through the bushes came upon a clump 
of white birches. 
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With fingers that could hardly hold the curl- 
ing bark he gathered a few bunches and hur- 
ried back to the cave. Again he went forth and 
gathered from the standing trees an armful of 
dead dry limbs. “Good!” he cried aloud in 
triumph. “We’re not beaten yet. Now for the 
fire and supper.” He drew forth his steel match 
box with numb and shaking fingers, opened it 
and stood stricken dumb. There were only 
three matches in the box. Unreasoning terror 
seized him. Three chances for life! He chose 
a match, struck it, but in his numb and nerve- 
less fingers the match snapped near the head. 
With a new terror seizing him he took a second 
match and struck it. The match flared, sputter- 
ing. Eagerly he thrust the birch bark at it; 
too eagerly, alas, for the bark rubbed out the 
tiny flame. He had one match left! One hope 
of life! He closed his match box. His hands 
were trembling with the cold and more, with 
nervous fear that shook him in every limb. He 
could not bring himself to make the last at- 
tempt. Up and down the cave and out and in 
he stamped, beating his hands to bring back the 
blood and fighting hard to get back his nerve. 

“This is all rotten funk!” he cried aloud, 
raging at himself. “I shall not be beaten.” 

Summoning all his powers, he once more 
pulled out his match box, rubbed his birch bark 
fine and, kneeling down, placed it between his 
knees under shelter of his hunting jacket. Kneel- 
ing there with the match box in his hand there 
fell upon his spirit a great calm. “Oh God!” 
he said quietly and with the conviction in his 
soul that there was One listening, “Help me 
now.” He opened the match box, took out the 
match, struck it carefully and laid it among 
the birch bark. For one heart-racking moment 
it flickered unsteadily, then, catching a resinous 
fiber of the bark, it flared up, shot out a tiny 
tongue to one of the heavier bunches, caught 
hold, sputtered, smoked, burst into flame. With 
the prayer still going in his heart, “God help 
me now,” Cameron fed the flame with bits of 
bark and tiny twigs, adding more and more 
till the fire began to leap, dance and snap, and 
at length gaining strength it roared its triumph 
over the grim terror so recently threatening. 

For the present at least the blizzard was 
beaten. 


CHAPTER II. 
On the Wings of the Storm 


Shivering and hungry and fighting with sleep, 
Cameron stamped up and down his cave, mak- 
ing now and then excursions into the storm to 
replenish his fire. On sharpened sticks slices of 
venison were cooking for his supper. Outside 
the storm raged with greater violence than ever 
and into the cave the bitter cold penetrated, ef- 
fectually neutralizing the warmth of the little 
fire, for the wood was hard to get and a larger 
fire he could not afford. 

He looked at his watch and was amazed to 
find it only five o’clock. How long could he 
maintain this fight? His heart sank at the 
prospect of the long night before him. He sat 


down upon the rock close beside his cooking 

venison and in a few moments was fast asleep. 
He awoke with a start and found that the fire 

had crept along a jutting branch and had reached 
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his fingers. He sprang to his feet. The fire lay 
in smouldering embers, for the sticks were mere 
brushwood. A terrible fear seized him. His 
life depended upon the maintaining of this fire. 
carefully he assembled the embers and nursed 
them into bright flame. At all costs he must 
keep awake. A further excursion into the woods 
for fuel thoroughly roused him from his sleep. 
Soon his fire was blazing brightly again. 

Consulting his watch, he found that he must 
have slept half an hour. He determined that in 
order to keep himself awake and to provide 
against the growing cold he would lay in a 
stock of firewood, and so he began a systematic 
search for fallen trees that he might drag to 
his shelter. 

As he was setting forth upon his search he 
became aware of a new sound mingling with the 
roaring of the storm about him, a soft, pounding, 
rhythmic sound. With every nerve strained he 
listened. It was like the beating of hoofs. He 
ran out into the storm and, holding his hands 
to his ears, bent forward to listen. Faintly over 
the roaring of the blizzard, and rising and fall- 
ing with it, there came the sound of singing. 

“Am I mad?” he said to himself, beating his 
head with his hands. He rushed into the cave, 
threw upon the fire all the brushwood he had 
gathered, until it sprang up into a great glare, 
lighting up the cave and its surroundings. Then 
he rushed forth once more to the turn of the 
rock. The singing could now be plainly heard. 

“Three cheers for the red, white— Get on 
there, you variously colored and multitudinously 
cursed brutes!— Three cheers for the red— 
Hie there, look out, Little Thunder! They are 
off to the left.” 

“Hello!” yelled Cameron at the top of his 
voice. “Hello, there!” 

“Whoa!” yelled a voice sharply. The sound 
of hoof beats ceased and only the roaring of 
the blizzard could be heard. 

“Hello!” cried Cameron again. “Who are 
you?” But only the gale answered him. 

Again and again he called, but no voice re- 
plied. Once more he rushed into the cave, seized 
his rifle and fired a shot into the air. 

“Crack-crack,” two bullets spat against the 
rock over his head. 

“Hold on there, you fool!” 
dodging back behind the rock. 
shooting at? Hello there!” 
reply. 

Long he waited till, desperate with anxiety 
lest his unknown visitors should abandon him, 
he ran forward once more beyond the ledge of 
the rock, shouting, “Hello! Hello! Don’t shoot! 
I’m coming out to you.” 

At the turn of the rocky ledge he paused, con- 
centrating his powers to catch some sound other 
than the dull boom and hiss of the blizzard. 
Suddenly at his side something moved. 

“Put up your hands, quick!” 

A dark shape, with arm thrust straight before 
it, loomed through the drift of snow. 

“Oh, I say—” began Cameron. 

“Quick!” said the voice, with a terrible oath. 
“or I drop you where you stand.” 

“All right!” said Cameron, lifting up his hands 
with his rifle high above his head. “But hurry 


yelled Cameron, 
“What are you 
Still there was no 
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up! I can’t stand this long. 
as it is.” 

The man came forward, still covering him 
with his pistol He ran his free hand over 
Cameron’s person. 

“How many of you?” he asked, in a voice 
sharp and crisp. 

“I am all alone. 
all in.” 

“Lead on to your fire!” said the stranger. 
“But if you want to live, no monkey work. 
I’ve got you lined.” 

Cameron led the way to the fire. The stranger 
threw a swift glance around the cave, then, with 
eyes still holding Cameron, he whistled shrilly 
on his fingers. Almost immediately, it seemed 
to Cameron, there came into the light another 
man who proved to be an Indian, short, heavily 
built, with a face hideously ugly and rendered 
more repulsive by the small, red-rimmed, blood- 
shot eyes that seemed to Cameron to peer like 
gimlets into his very soul. 

At a word of command the Indian possessed 
himself of Cameron’s rifle and stood at the en- 
trance. 

“Now,” said the stranger, “talk quick. Who 
are you? How did you come here? Quick and 
to the point.” 

“I am a surveyor,” said Cameron briefly. “Mc- 
Ivor’s gang. I was left at camp to cook, saw a 
deer, wounded it, followed it up, lost my way, 
the storm caught me, but, thank God I found 
this cave, and with my last match lit the fire. I 
was trying to cook my venison when I heard 
you coming.” 

The grey-brown eyes of the stranger never 
left Cameron’s face while he was speaking. 

“You’re a liar!” he said with cold insolence 
when Cameron had finished his tale. “You look 
to me like a blank blank horse thief or whiskey 
trader.” 

Faint as he was with cold and hunger, the 
deliberate insolence of the man stirred Cameron 
- sudden rage. ‘The blood flooded his pale 
ace, 

“You coward!” he cried in a choking voice, 
gathering himself to spring at the man’s throat. 

But the stranger only laughed and, stepping 
backward, spoke a word to the Indian behind 
him. Before he could move Cameron found 
himself covered by the rifle with the malignant 
eye of the Indian behind it. 

“Hold on, Little Thunder, drop it!” said the 
stranger with a slight laugh. 

Reluctantly the rifle came down. 

“All right, Mr. Surveyor,” said the stranger 
with a good-natured laugh. “Pardon my abrupt- 
ness. I was merely testing you. One cannot 
be too careful in these parts nowadays when 
the woods are full of horse thieves and whiskey 
runners. Oh, come on,” he continued, glancing 
at Cameron’s face, “I apologize. So you're lost, 
eh? Hungry, too? Well, so am I, and though 
I was not going to feed just yet we may as well 
grub together. Bring the cattle into shelter 
here,” he said to Little Thunder. “They will 
And get busy with the 


I am nearly frozen 


But hurry up! I am about 


stand right enough. 
grub.” 

The Indian grunted a remonstrance. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” replied the stranger. 
He took Cameron’s rifle from 


“Hand it over.” 
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the Indian and set it in the corner. “Now get 
a move on! We have no time to waste.” 

So saying he hurried out himself into the 
storm. In a few minutes Cameron could hear 
the blows of an axe, and soon the stranger ap- 
peared with a load of dry wood with which he 
built up a blazing fire. He was followed shortly 
by the Indian, who from a sack drew out bacon, 
hardtack and tea, and, with cooking utensils 
produced from another sack, speedily prepared 
supper. 

“Pile in,” said the stranger to Cameron, pass- 
ing him the pan in which the bacon and venison 
had been fried. “Pass the tea, Little Thunder. 
No time to waste. We’ve got to hustle.” 

Cameron was only too eager to obey these 
orders, and in the generous warmth of the big 
fire and under the stimulus of the boiling tea 
i strength and nerve began to come back to 
1m. 

For some minutes he was too intent on sat- 
isfying his ravenous hunger to indulge in con- 
versation with his host, but as his hunger be- 
came appeased he began to give his attention to 
the man who had so mysteriously blown in upon 
him out of the blizzard. There was something 
fascinating about the lean, clean-cut fact with 
its firm lines about the mouth and chin and its 
deep-set brown-grey eyes that glittered like steel 
or shone like limpid pools of light according to 
the mood of the man. They were extraordinary 
eyes. Cameron remembered them like dagger 
points behind the pistol and then like kindly 
lights in a dark window when he had smiled. 
Just now as he sat eating with eager haste the 
eyes were staring forward into the fire out of 
deep sockets, with a far-away, reminiscent, kindly 
look in them. The lumberman’s heavy skin- 
lined jacket and the overalls tucked into boots 
could not hide the athletic lines of the lithe 
muscular figure. Cameron looked at his hands 
with their lone, sinewy fingers. “The hands of 
a gentleman,” thought he. “What is his his- 
tory? And where does he come from?” 

“London’s my home,” said the stranger, an- 
swering Cameron’s mental queries. “Name, 
Raven—Richard Colebrooks Raven—Dick for 
short; rancher, horse and cattle trader; East 
Kootenay; at present running in a stock of 
goods and horses; and caught like yourself in 
this beastly blizzard.” 

“My name’s Cameron, and I’m from Edin- 
burgh a year ago,” replied Cameron briefly. 

“Edinburgh? Knew it ten years ago. Quiet 
old town, quaint folk. Never know what they 
are thinking about you.” 

Cameron smiled. How well he remembered 
the calm, detached, critical but uncurious gaze 
with which the dwellers of the modern Athens 
were wont to regard mere outsiders. 

“T know,” he said. “I came from the North 
myself.” 

The stranger had apparently forgotten him 
and was gazing steadily into the fire. Sud- 
denly, with extraordinary energv, he sprang 
from the ground where he had been sitting. 

“Now,” he cried, “en avant!” 

“Where to?” asked Cameron, rising to his feet. 

“East Kootenay, all the way, and hustle’s the 
word.” 
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“Not me,” said Cameron. “I must get back 
to my camp. If you will kindly leave me some 
grub and some matches I shall be all right and 
very much obliged. Mclvor will be searching 
for me to-morrow.” 

“Ha!” burst forth the stranger in vehement 
expletive. “Searching for you, heh?” He stood 
for a few moments in deep thought, then spoke 
to the Indian a few words in his own language. 
That individual, with a fierce glance towards 
Cameron, grunted a gruff reply. 

“No, no,” said Raven, also glancing at Cam- 
eron. Again the Indian spoke, this time with in- 
sistent fierceness. “No! no! you cold-blooded 
devil,” replied the trader. “No! But,” he added 
with emphasis, “we will take him with us. Packt 
Here, bring in coat, mitts, socks, Little Thunder. 
And move quick, do you hear?” His voce rang 
out in imperious command. 

Little Thunder, growling though he might, no 
longer delayed, but dived into the storm and in 
a few moments returned bearing a bag from 
which he drew the articles of clothing desired. 

“But I am not going with you,” said Cameron 
firmly. “I cannot desert my chief this way. It 
would give him no end of trouble. Leave me 
some matches and, if you can spare it, a little 
grub, and I shall do finely.” 

“Get these things on,” replied Raven, “and 
quit talking. Don’t be a fool! We simply can’t 
leave you behind. If you only knew the alter- 
native, you’d—” 

Cameron glanced at the Indian. The eager 
fierce look on that hideous face startled him. 

“We will send you back all safe in a few days,” 
continued the trader with a smile. “Come, don’t 
delay! March is the word.” 

“T won’t go!” said Cameron resolutely. “I'll 
stay where I am.” 

“All right, you fool!” replied Raven with a 
savage oath. “Take your medicine then.” 

He nodded to the Indian. With a swift gleam 
of joy in his red-rimmed eyes the Indian reached 
swiftly for Cameron’s rifle. 

“No, too much noise,” said Raven, coolly fin- 
ishing the packing. 

A swift flash of a knife in the firelight, and 
the Indian hurled himself upon the unsuspecting 
Cameron. But quick as was the attack Cameron 
was quicker. Gripping the Indian’s uplifted wrist 
with his left hand, he brought his right with ter- 
rific force upon the point of his assailant’s chin. 
The Indian spun round like a top and pitched out ' 
into the dark. 

“Neatly done!” cried the trader with a great 
oath and a laugh. “Hold on, Little Thunder!” 
he continued, as the Indian reappeared, knife in 
hand. “He'll come now. Quiet, you beast! 
Ah-h-h! Would you?” He seized by the throat.; 
and wrist the Indian, who, frothing with rage 
and snarling like a wild animal, was struggling 
to reach Cameron again. “Down, you dog! Do 
you hear me?” 

With a twist of his arms he brought the In- 
dian to his knees and held him as he might a 
child. Quite suddenly the Indian grew still. 

“Good!” said Raven. “Now, no more of this. 
Pack up.” 

Without a further word or glance at Cam- 
eron, Little Thunder gathered up the stuff and 
vanished. 
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“Now,” continued the trader, “you perhaps 
see that it would be wise for you to come along 
without further delay.” 

“All right,” said Cameron, trembling with in- 
aren rage, “but remember, you'll pay for 
this,” 

The trader smiled kindly upon him. 

“Better get these things on,” he said, pointing 
to the articles of clothing upon the cave floor. 
“The blizzard is gathering force and we have 
still some hours to ride. But,” he continued, 
stepping close to Cameron and looking him 
in the eyes, “there must be no more nonsense. 
You can see my man is somewhat short in 
temper; and indeed mine is rather brittle at 
times.” 

For a single instant a smile curled the firm 
lips and half closed the steely eyes of the speaker, 
and, noting the smile and the steely gleam in 
the grey-brown eyes, Cameron hastily decided 
that he would no longer resist. 

Warmed and fed and protected against the 
blizzard, but with his heart full of indignant 
wrath, Cameron found himself riding on a 
wretched cayuse before the trader whose horse 
could but dimly be seen through the storm, but 
which from his antics appeared to be possessed 
of a thousand demons. 

“Steady, Nighthawk, old boy! We'll get ’em 
moving after a bit,” said his master, soothing the 
kicking beast. “Aha, that was just a shade 
violent,” he remonstrated, as the horse with a 
scream rushed open mouthed at a blundering 
pony and sent him scuttling forward in wild 
terror after the bunch already disappearing 
down the trail, following Little Thunder upon 
his broncho. ; 

The blizzard was now in their back and, 
though its force was thereby greatly lessened, 
the black night was still thick with whirling snow 
and the cold grew more intense every moment. 
Cameron could hardly see his pony’s ears, but, 
loping easily along the levels, scrambling wildly 
up the hills, and slithering recklessly down the 
slopes, the little brute followed without pause 
the cavalcade in front. How they kept the trail 
Cameron could not imagine, but, with the in- 
stinct of their breed, the ponies never faltered. 
Far before.in the black blinding storm could be 
heard the voice of Little Thunder, rising and 
falling in a kind of singing chant, a chant which 
Cameron was afterwards to know right well. 


“Kai-yai, hai-yah! Hai! MHai!! Hai!!! 
Kai-yai, hai-yah! Hai! Hai!! Hai!!!” 


Behind him came the trader, riding easily his 
demon-spirited broncho, and singing in full bari- 


tone the patriotic ode dear to Britishers the 
world over: 


“Three cheers for the red, white and blue! 

Three cheers for the red, white and blue! 
The army and navy for ever, 

Three cheers for the red, white and blue!” 


As Cameron went pounding along through the 
howling blizzard, half asleep upon his loping, 
scrambling, slithering pony, with the “Kai-yai, 
hai-yah” of Little Thunder wailing down the 
storm from before him and the martial notes 
of the trader behind him demanding cheers for 
Her Majestry’s naval and military forces, he 
seemed to himself to be in the grip of some 
ghastly nightmare which, try as he might, he 
was unable to shake off. 

The ghastly unreality of the nightmare was 
dispelled by the sudden halt of the bunch of 
ponies in front. 

“All off!” cried the trader, riding forward 
upon his broncho, which, apparently quite untired 
by the long night ride, danced forward through 
the bunch gaily biting and slashing as he went. 
“All off! Get them into the ‘bunk-house’ there, 
Little Thunder. Come along, Mr. Cameron, we 
have reached our camp. Take off the bridle 
and blanket and let your pony go.” 

Cameron did as he was told, and guided by 
the sound of the trader’s voice made his way 
to a low log building which turned out to be 
the deserted “grub-house” of an old lumber 
camp. 

“Come along,” cried the trader heartily. “Wel- 
come to Fifty Mile Camp. Its accommodation 
is somewhat limited, but we can at least offer 
you a bunk, grub, and fire, and these on a 
night like this are not to be despised.” He 
fumbled around in the dark for a few moments 
and found and lit a candle stuck in an empty 
bottle. “There,” he cried in a tone of genial 
hospitality and with a kindly smile, “get a fire 
on here and make yourself at home. Nighthawk 
demands my attention for the present. Don’t 
look so glum, old boy,” he added, slapping Cam- 
eron gaily on the back. “The worst is over.” 
So saying, he disappeared into the blizzard, 
singing at the top of his voice in the cheeriest 
possible tones: 


“The army and navy for ever, ss 
Three cheers for the red, white and blue! 


and leaving Cameron sorely perplexed as to 
what manner of man this might be, who one 
moment could smile with all the malevolence of 
a fiend and again could welcome him with all 
the generous and genial hospitality he might 
show to a loved and long-lost friend. 


(To be Continued) 
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Bust oF LINCOLN, THE. 
By James Francis Dwyer. 

A little story that appeared in the “American 
Magazine” last year, the heart-touching story 
of the miser of Greely Square, who by chance 
is taught an important lesson through a poor 
boy and a cherished bust of Lincoln. It is one 
of those stories that can scarcely be read with- 
out a temptation to tears, and yet it has such 
a sweet, happy ending that one will remember 
it long. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


CLARA. 
By A. Neil Lyons. 

The narrator of this story was in his early 
days the foster-child of Clara. Now Clara 
stands on the corner selling flowers, soaps and 
matches, a true heroine of the slums. 

Clara is a regular mother in this district of 
filth and despair. Whenever disputes arise she 
settles them; when a child is ill, she nurses him; 
in short, Clara is a gift of the gods to these 
poor children of her class. 

John Lane Company. 


DauGHTER OF Davip Kerr, THE. 
By Harry King Tootle. 

This book is a throbbing story of civic reform 
and love. The college-bred daughter of Kerr, 
the boss politician, unexpectedly returned to 
her father’s home from which she had been 
absent a dozen years. She had fancied her 
father a social leader instead of a political one 
with an unsavory reputation. Her untimely 
appearance was on the eve of an attempted 
franchise steal in which her father was selling 
out the town in behalf of his own interests. 
One of the politician’s adversaries was a young 
newspaper owner who had exposed Kerr’s high- 
handed steals, little dreaming that the unscrupul- 
ous leader was the father of charming Gloria 
Kerr, who had long since stormed his heart. 

How the newspaper was instrumental in ex- 
posing the graft system, and Kerr’s proposed 
compromise to win the editor’s co-operation in 
future campaigns the effectively portrayed. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Fack or Air, THE. 
By George L. Knapp. 

An eerie schooner, Nancy Hanks, which had 
had three crews within three weeks, left New 
York harbor with twelve lives, but “when sight- 
ed she was steering in an erratic fashion, every- 
thing in proper shape except the people” and 
they were not found; there were no signs of 
violence or struggle, yet the absence of life was 
amazing. Although it was known she was en- 
gaged in contraband trade, any mystery per- 
taining thereto was hidden until an apparition 
with a face of an African ape, busy beard, a 
caricature of a man, divulged the secret. 

Persons delighting in uncanny tales will find 
satisfaction in this sea yarn. 

John Lane Company. 


House or Pract, THE. 
By Michael Word. 

A well-written unusual story, the chief aim 
of which may be said to be the depiction of 
the development of character under abnormal 
conditions and under churchly influences. The 
“house of peace” is a high-church retreat for 
men under stress or strain who rise to spiritual 
attainments. The literary mode inclines at times 
to hysterical or overwrought forms of portrai- 
ture, but with a consciously firm purpose and ex- 
pressional power. Longmans, Green & Co. 


JEWEL of THE Seas, A. 
By Jessie Kaufman. 

When Commodore and Mrs. Chandler ar- 
rived at Honolulu in their exquisitely equipped 
yacht Gelda, Hawaii awoke to social festivities 
as never before. Entertaining on board the 
Gelda was repaid by innumerable functions on 
land which astonished the natives. At one of 
the social events, a treasured jewel disappeared; 
suspicion pointed to heretofore trusted —ser- 
vants, also to two of the most popular of the 
guests. The detective work which became neces- 


sary in hopes of finding the bauble is a side is- 
sue, as the book in reality is intended as an in- 
timate description, of Hawiian society. 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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KERSTIE. 
By M. F. 

The character of Kerstie is a noble one, such 
as we seldom find in the novels of to-day. Two 
men are in love with Kerstie—a married man 
and a single one. Unfortunately, Kerstie loves 
the married man. Although the latter tries to 
persuade Kerstie to run off with him, she re- 
fuses and lives the life of a saint, helping the 
man who loves her and his wife, who is Kers- 
tie’s friend. 

But Kerstie is human after all and there is a 
limit to all suffering, as Kerstie finds. Quietly 
and contentedly Kerstie dies, leaving no enemies 
but many friends who love her memory. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


Lonpon LAVENDER. 
By E. V. Lucas. 

In this uncommon book Mr. Lucas appears to 
be entertaining a large impromptu house-party 
while in reality he describes the boarders in a 
lodging-house. The hostesses, if we may so 
term them, are prim maiden ladies, twins, whose 
irreproachable correctness is most unusual. 
Among the guests in the Lousehold are the 
headkeeper of the ape house at the Zoo and his 
wife, who wins popularity by dispensing free 
tickets, a novelist, a London editor, a socialist 
and a maker of cinema films; altogether a mot- 
ley crowd of varying social positions and un- 
congenial tastes. 

Mr. Lucas’ book seems almost like a journal 
covering the period devoted to entertaining 
these quaint guests. 

The Macmillan Company. 


Mrs. Buptonc’s CHRISTMAS P2ESENTS. 
By Rupert Hughes. 

After reading this small book one appreciates 
as never before the absurdi.y of promiscuous 
distribution of Yuletide gifts. To Mrs. Bud- 
long, the leading social light of Carthage, 
Christmas was a truly wonderful affair, since 
the entire community outdid itself in bestowing 
upon her remarkable tokens of a useless, hideous 
and undesirable nature. 

The book is utterly ridiculous, yet underlying 
the clever wit is a vein of rich commonsense. 


D. Appleton & Co. 


Sea YARNS. 
By John Arthur Barry. 

Mr. Barr~ has followed the sea for fifteen 
years and knows its numerous vagaries most 
intimately. At fourteen, he entered the British 
Merchant Service and in addition to his knowl- 
edge of marine life he is equally familiar with 
gold-mining, droving and stock riding. As a 
trader between the East and West Indies his 
experiences were innumerable and these he spins 
in a manner which will gratify all lovers of sea 
yarns. » 

The search for the “Sultan’s Egg,” describing 
a diver’s adventures, is most vivid and thrilling. 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 


Seer, THE. 
By Perley Poore Sheehan. : 
The power a strong personality can exercise 
over the minds of men and women is the theme 
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of this book, in which an uneducated country 
preacher sways great audiences regardless of 
creed or caste. The story is not a very con- 
vincing one, though the author tells it well, in 
a simple style that appeals to t!.e emotions more 
than to the intellect. The end is tragic, and 
from an artistic point of view is quite in keeping 
with the tenor of the book. 

Moffat, Yard & Co. 


SERENA AND SAMANTHA. 
By Rosa Kellen Hallett. 

“Torbolton Home for Indigent Females” was 
the last earthly abode of Serena Dodd and 
Samantha Wells who were the life of the in- 
stitution. On all gala days they were the most 
enthusiastic, doing their utmost to make the 
affairs successful, while their room between 
times was the scene of many extra festivities. 

Many persons may be familiar with these old 
ladies in life and others through the stories 
which appeared in “The Youth's Companion,” 
but their quaint sayings and clever repartee are 
well worth repeating. 

Serena Dodd’s birthday party, where every- 
one knowing her fondness for violet scented 
soap duly presented her with it, resulted in her 
holding a “passin’-on party” to share her sweet 
purifier as a souvenir. 

Sherman, French & Co. 


SHENANDOAH. 
By Bronson Howard and Henry Tyrrell. 
For the lover of historical romance here is a 
tale of before the war which gives a picture of 
Southern life with all its charm, its courtesy and 
hospitality. The story abounds in adventure 
and thrilling incident peculiar to those troublous 
times when the North and the South were fight- 
ing for supremacy. There is a love story, of 
course, which naturally adds much to the inter- 
est. Those who know the play of Shenandoah 
will welcome an opportunity to read the book. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Sin oF ANGELS, THE. 
By Martha Gilbert Dickenson Bianchi. 

In this novel the author has left the scene of 
her other stories in France, Italy and Russia 
and turned to America. It is the usual tragedy 
of one woman and two men. As might be ex- 
pected, there are many dramatic passages which 
hold the reader’s keenest attention. Love is 
weighed in the balance and found wanting by 
the husband, who, to quote from the book, 
“loves himself and his own career better than 
his wife or his God.” True, these words are 
those of the lover, but they express the facts. 
Under such conditions there can be only one 
result, that given in the conclusion of the story: 
Raleigh Payne goes to Washington to accept a 
vacant place in the Cabinet, and Lawrence Trent, 
3rd, goes to Europe to find Stephanie. 

Duffield & Co. 


Stories For Pictures. 

By Dugal Stewart Walker and Helen Mackay. 
Thirty short stories related in a picturesque, 

dreamy fashion (by Helen Mackay) which seem 

to describe the impressionistic nature of the il- 
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lustrations, comprise this fascinating volume. 
The artist’s style suggests Rackham and Dulac, 
while the brief fancies are in perfect harmony 
with the artistic work. 

The rare combination of exquisite workman- 
ship results in a distinctive volume of unusual 
beauty. 

Duffield & Co. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


HERITAGE OF Dress, THE. 
By Wilfred Mark Webb. 

A new and revised edition of a work that 
has been out of print for some time. It con- 
siders the whole subject of clothing from the 
earliest days to the present. It is most inter- 
esting to note the evolution that has taken place 
in dressing, and this Mr. Webb traces very 
painstakingly. All kinds of special clothes, 
insignia of office, etc., are taken up, with the 
result that the work is very complete and more 
than ordinarily interesting. The illustrations 
are many, from sketches. 


The Times Book Club. 


History oF France, A. 
By H. E. Marshal. 

A popular history of France, weaving in 
story form, with all the color of romance, the 
splendid tale of the great nation that produced 
Charlemagne, Joan of Arc and Napoleon. It 
is a narrative for the layman rather than for 
the student, and the beautiful illustrations in 
color, by A. C. Michael, help to make it a more 
than usually attractive book. 


Hodder & Stoughton. 


Lincotn’s Own Stories. 
Edited by Anthony Gross. 

An enthusiastic admirer of Lincoln has col- 
lected a large variety of stories told by Lincoln 
and about Lincoln. It is a volume of treasure 
in the way of interesting anecdote, and Lincoln 
lovers will receive it as a fresh tribute to the 
great personality, the American affection for 
whom seems ever on the increase. 

Harper & Brothers 
LireRARY HEARTHSTONES OF DrxIE. 
By LaSalle Corbell Pickett. 

How seldom do we classify the poets and au- 
thors according to the district from which 
they come. In this volume, intimate short 
sketches are given of the lives of Edgar Allan 
Poe, Sidnev Lanier, Paul Hamilton Hayne, Joel 
Chandler Harris (Uncle Remus), Francis Scott 
Key, Father Ryan and others. 

“The lustre of our gifted ones is not dimmed 
by the passage of time,” but how truly does the 
“onrush of new books upon the world of read- 
ers separate us from the generation of writers 
so recently filling the world with flowers of 
poesy, fable and romance.” 

In addition to the biographies, many repro- 
ductions of photographs of personages and 
their homes enhance the value of the volume. 


J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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UnKNown Quantity, THE. 
By Henry van Dyke. 

A volume of short stories, mostly romances, 
by Dr. van Dyke, collected in a book uniform 
with his other works. Some of these stories 
have already been published singly in small 
books: for instance, The Sad Shepherd and The 
Mansion. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Vicror1ANn Lonpon. 
By L. B. Walford. 

A young woman living in London in the 
height of the Victorian Era, coming into contact 
with many famous people, and touching life at 
many of its most interesting points of contact, 
now, in the days when Victoria and the world 
of her reign are no more, writes of the things 
she remembers—the London of that time as it 
appeared under varying conditions of weather, 
the social life of the metropolis, a first dinner- 
party, Mr. Tennyson at the Royal Academy, Mr. 
Browning as he was then, a familiar figure in 
the life of the day, Mr. Ruskin at his best, Mr. 
Spurgeon preaching, and a host of other rem- 
iniscences centering about the great and the 
near-great, delightful, innocent gossip, amusing 
anecdotes, earnest study of character. A book 
to treasure, surely, for those who love London, 
and the life London has produced. 

Longmans, Green & Co. 


MEMORIES OF 


Napoteon’s Last CAMPAIGN IN GERMANY. 
By F. Loraine Petre. 

A writer who has made a special study of the 
various great campaigns and conquests of Na- 
poleon, here gives a detailed account of the last 
campaign in Germany in 1813. This is the be- 
ginning of the waning of the Emperor’s star, 
and Mr. Petre very carefully emphasizes this 
point in presenting his historic data. He essays 
to give reasons for the declination of the mighty 
general and to portray Napoleon the man as 
well as the warrior. It is an interesting piece 
of work, painstakingly done, an accurate literary 
and historical labor. John Lane Company. 


Sea Traver, THE. 
By David Hannay. 

A consideration of the conditions under which 
the trade of the world has been carried on at 
sea, with a study of an aspect of the sailor’s 
life that has not often been taken up. It is a 
book that will not appeal to all classes of read- 
ers, but to those interested in the development 
of ocean commerce it will present many points 
of knowledge and interest. Great pains have 
been taken to have it illustrated from authentic 
sources, and the result is a work of historic im- 
portance in the line it essays to follow. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


WINNING THE SOUTHWEST. 
By Glenn D. Bradley. 

Stories of Carson, Stockton, Norton, Hous- 
ton, Kearny, Custer and Freemont—the men 
scouts, soldiers, statesmen made the 
History in popular form, readable 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


AMERICAN MEDITERRANEAN, THE. 
By Stephen Bonsal. 

This author has made a careful study of the 
world of the West Indies, and now retails his 
knowledge in readable form for the general 
reader. His chapters on Cuba and Porto Rico 
are of especial importance, while his grasp of 
the whole subject is such that one can gain the 
most up-to-date information about this section 
from the volume. As the time for opening the 
Panama Canal draws near, this all becomes a 
matter of intense public interest, wherefore the 
book is peculiarly timely. The illustrations are 
many and are from photographs. 


Moffat, Yard & Co. 


Amonc Conco CANNIBALS. 
By John H. Weeks. 

A richly illustrated volume describing adven- 
tures among the cannibals in the Congo. The 
author lived for thirty years among the Boloki 
and other tribes and out of this long experience 
he writes of their habits, customs, religions and 
laws. This is not an attempt to play upon the 


imagination; it is a straightforward account of 
what the writer saw and heard and lived through 
and wrote down, with some fifty-four pictures 
from a collection of photographs that can scarce- 
ly be surpassed. 


J. B. Lippincott Company. 





BRAZIL IN IQII. 
By J. C. Oakenfull. 

The third annual issue of a book that is being 
published regularly, containing full statistics 
about Brazil. The subjects carefully considered, 
in the light of the most recent research, are 
geography, climate, diseases, discovery, historic 
development, finances, posts, telegraphs, trans- 
portation, natural history, agriculture, geology. 
minerology, literature, art and science. A book of 
rare commercial value for those interested in 
the subject. 


Butler & Tanner. 


In Wicktow, West Kerry, THE ConcEstED Dis- 
rricts, UNDER ETHER. 
By John M. Synge. 

Wandering over Ireland, among vagrants, 
peasants, farmers and villagers, John Synge 
gathered large store of quaint countryside ph'l- 
osophy and reflections in life from these original 
folk. 

A lover of Nature’s solitudes as well as of hu- 
mauity, Synge illumines his experiences with 
picturesque touches of beautiful Irish scenery. 
The book is a treasury of old-fashioned Irish 
humor and dialect, myths and rustic lore; and 
students of the new school of Gaelic literature 
will find here a vivid background for their read- 
ing. 

John W. Luce & Co. 


Monaco AND Monte Carlo. 
By Adolphe Smith. 
This purports to be the first book of any im- 
portance to be written on Monaco. It gathers 
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together a large mass of historic and descrip- 
tive detail, and furnishes not only an informing 
book, but a vastly interesting one on one of the 
most fascinating places in the world. Here is 
the richly colored background of many novels, 
the setting for hundreds of dramatic scenes, the 
frames for a thousand portraits of those who for 
pleasure or for health, for fortune or for failure 
have sought the blue skies and sunny atmosphere 
of the Riviera in present days or in past. Charles 
Maresco Pearce has painted eight wonderful 
pictures that are reproduced in color and has 
made many other drawings in black and white 
for the volume. 


J. B. Lippincott Company. 


SEEING Europe oN Sixty DOoLars. 
By Wilbur Finley Fauley. 

From a personal experience this author tells 
how a young person of average education, with 
a “little of what is known as Yankee hustle,” 
can go abroad and spend six months or a year 
among the treasures of art and literature with a 
capital of next to nothing. It requires courage, 
of course, and a certain lack of fastidiousness, 
but the author proves that it pays in the long 
run. A really inspiring little volume, interest- 
ingly illustrated. 


Desmond FitzGerald. 


TRADITIONS OF EDINBURGH. 
By Robert Chambers. 

A reprint in large, handsome style, of a book 
published in two-shilling installments in 1825. 
It was a work that aroused a great deal of in- 
terest in Sir Walter Scott, and now after sev- 
eral generations it is still one of the most in- 
teresting and informing works on Edinburgh 
existent. The present issue is illustrated with 
large color plates from drawings by James Rid- 
del. 


J. B. Lippincott Company. 


WILbERNEsS oF THE NortH Paciric Coast 

IsLANDs, THE. 

By Charles Sheldon. 

The story of hunting big game on the large 
coast islands of British Columbia and Alaska is 
graphically told by the hunter himself, who in 
rain, snow, hail or wind—through unbroken 
country, much of which was not only unknown 
to white men, but to the natives themselves— 
hunted wapiti, bears and caribou. Mr. Sheldon 
is a born hunter. Noth'ng was too much trou- 
ble, no difficulties and dangers too great to be 
overcome or braved in the business before him— 
that of collecting specimens for the Biological 
Survey in Washington. 

The history of his efforts—and they were 
very great efforts indeed—is told in such a way 
that it reads like a fascinating story. One is 
soon so absorbed in the tale that it is hard to 
find a stopping place. Possibly a part of the 





charm of the book is the unconsciousness of the 
author in his story-telling power. 


Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


AMERICAN BEGINNINGS IN EUROPE. 
By Wilbur F. Gordy. 

This is an excellent history book for those 
about to begin a study of American history be- 
cause it gives a splendid talk on the countries 
from which all the ideas of the new American 
nation came. Part of the book is devoted to a 
short talk on the Greeks, part to Roman history, 
still another part to mediaeval times and finally 
the discovery of America, itself. 

Charles Scribner's Sons. 


BRASSES. 
By J. S. M. Ward. 


PsycHoLocy oF INSANITY, THE. 
By Bernard Hart. 


BREWING, 
By A. Chaston Chapman. 


Work oF Rain AND Rivers, THE. 
By T. G. Bonney. 


CIVILIZATION OF ANCIENT MExico, THE. 
By L. Spence. 


CHINA AND THE MANCHUS. 
By Herbert A. Giles. 

“More volumes in the Cambridge Manuals of 
Science and Literature,” a series gradually grow- 
ing to large proportions and covering many sub- 
jects of interest in an expert way for those in 
search of general technical knowledge. 

Cambridge University Press. 


HeELPinc ScHoot CHILDREN. 
By Elsa Denison. 

A book for social workers, providing valuable 
statistics with regard to the conditions of schools. 
It is aimed to inspire a proper interest in those 
who can help the children through work in con- 
nection with schools, whether by the contribution 
of money or of services or by <a interest produc- 
tive of both. Harper & Brothers. 


HYGIENE FOR THE WorkKER. 
By William H. Tolman and Adelaide Wood 
Guthrie. 

One of Crampton’s “Hygiene Series,” edited 
by C. Ward Crampton, director of physical train- 
ing, department of education, New York City. 
A practical manual that will be of use to many 
plain people who wish to keep themselves well 
and strong. 

American Book Company. 


INTRODUCTION TO SocroLocy, AN. 
By Arthur M. Lewis. 

A concise statement of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of sociology, containing no new theories 
but merely summing up the facts necessary to a 
first grasp of the subject. 

Charles H. Kerr & Co. 


Lessons IN EncitsH. Books I and II. 
By John M. Mauly and Eliza R. Bailey. 
These books touch upon practically every sub- 
ject taken up by the elementary schools in “lan- 
guage.” 


The book not only gives suggestions for 
teaching, but contains many excellent stories 
which will be of great use to teachers. 

D. C. Heath & Co. 


LiFE OF AN ELEPHANT, THE. 
By S. Eardley-Wilmot. 

An attractively written life-history of the ele- 
phant, presenting the manners, customs, condi- 
tions of living, breeding and commercial uses 
of one of the most fascinating animals in the 
world. Fully illustrated from sketches, with a 
beautiful photogravure frontispiece. 

Longmans, Green & Co. 


More Lirtte Beasts or FrELD AND Woop. 
By William Everett Cram. 

Nature-lover stories of wild deer, wild cats, 
hares, rabbits, woodchucks, chipmunks, mice, 
opossum, moles and bats. ‘The author’s idea is 
to train the eye to observe when one goes into 
wood or field and to teach the mind those de- 
lightful things about the world’s small creatures 
that will give new inspiration and bent to what 
may in many cases be profitless and common- 


place walks. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 


PRIMER OF SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT. 
By Frank B, Gilbreth. 

A brief and practical exposition of the prin- 
ciples of scientific management, discussed under 
the following heads: “Definitions of Terms 
of Scientific Management,” “Laws or Principles 
of Scientific Management,” “Application of the 
Laws of Scientific Management,” “The Effect of 
Scientific Management on the Worker” and the 
“Relation of Scientific Management to Other 
Lines of Activity.’ The book takes a rather 
broader view of the subject than the Taylor 
books and is perhaps more fair to the work- 
ingman himself. 

D. Van Nostrand Company. 


SHort-Story MASTERPIECES. } 
Translated by J. Berg Esenwein. 

Two volumes of French short stories trans- 
lated into English, each with a prefacing bi- 
ographical sketch. The authors represented are 
Anatole France, Guy de Maupassant, Daudet, 
Prosper Merimee, Pierre Loti, Balzac, Halvey, 
Henriet and Gautier. An excellent series, which, 
if continued, should prove of immense value to 
students, both at home and in the schools. 

The Home Correspondence School. 


Some EnciisH Story TELLERS. 
By Frederic Taber Cooper. 

Critical analyses of the work of Conrad, 
De Morgan, Hewlett, Phillpotts, John Trevena, 
W. J. Locke, Galsworthy, Hichens, Kipling, Ben- 
nett and “Frank Danby.” Most of the essays 


have appeared whole or in part in various per- 
iodicals and are here either reprinted or ex- 
Illustrated with portraits. 

Henry Holt & Co. 
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Soncs oF HAPPINESS 
Words by Carolyn S. Bailey. 
Music by Mary B. Ehrmann. 
Seventy-three songs for children to sing in 
the kindergarten and the school. There are na- 
ture songs, holiday songs, work and play songs 
and home songs. 
Milton Bradly Company. 


SreamsHip CONQUEST OF THE SEA. 
By Frederick A. Talbot. 

One of the “Conquests of Science” series, a 
book that shows the development of water trans- 
portation, a very rapid development during the 
past hundred years. Particular emphasis is laid 
on the evolution of the ocean liner, the advance- 
ment of which has made inevitable a continual 
struggle between science and the elements, since 
science must gradually conquer those forces that 
make for disaster. 


J. B. Lippincott Company. 


SwatLow Book, THE. 
By Guiseppe Pitre. 
Translated from the Italian by Ada Walker 
Camehl. 


A supplementary reader for upper grades, tell- 


JUVENILES 





ZEsop’s FABLEs. 
Edited by Edric Vredenburg. 

Here is a very pretty edition of 4sop’s Fa- 
bles, particularly suited for very young children 
because of the large colored pictures. The book 
is well illustrated throughout by-Edwin Noble. 
Raphael Tuck & Sons. 


ZEsop’s Fas es. 
Translated by V. S. Vernon Jones. 
All children love 4sep’s Fables and such an 
edition as this cannot fail to please any child. 
The translation by Mr. Jones is an excellent 
one; the book is beautifully bound and contains 
many handsome illustrations and pictures by 
Arthur Rackham. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Asout Rosins. 
By Lady Lindsay. 

A big picture book, exquisitely illustrated and 
decorated, containing manv delightful selections 
from the poets about robins. There is a full 
description of the manners and customs of 
robins, and verses from Chaucer, Herrick, Cow- 
per, Burns, Blake, Whittier and Lowell, with 
nursery ditties to wind up an unusuall, attractive 
juvenile. Frederick Warne & Co. 


ALicE in WoNDERLAND. 
By Lewis Carroll. 

A charming edition of this household fairy- 
tale, with a full set of new pictures in color 
and sketches in black and white by Mabel Lucie 
Attwell. 


Raphael Tuck & Sons. 


Boys’ Book or New INVENTIONS, THE. 
By Harry E. Maule. 
All the newest inventions—those of the past 
ten years—are described: Aeroplanes and their 
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ing all that is interesting and useful to know 
about the swallow. 


American Book Company. 


YOUTH AND THE RACE. 
By Edgar James Swift. 

This second book by the author of Mind in the 
Making is hardly as important a contribution 
to educational literature as the latter, suggestive 
and usable as it is. Mr. Swift is committed to 
that pet doctrine of psychologists, known as 
“recapitulation,” which teaches that the child’s 
history is the history of the rise of the race 
from the savage to civilized conditions. The 
insistence on this doctrine as a pedagogical guide 
is about as dub‘ous a position as that of natural 
depravity—which latter Mr. Swift quite rightly 
black-lists. However, these apriori dicta do not 
destroy the general validity of the author’s 
teachings. He discusses in an informing, and 
even an entertaining way aspects of youth and 
of its relation to the school and to society. He 
abounds in apt illustration drawn from life, and, 
both as critic of prevalent training methods and 
as constructor of better aims, ideals and pro- 
cesses his book is well worth study. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 









progress; the motion picture machine; the Tesla 
turbine; concrete; automob le engines; wireless 
telegraphy, color photography and the Tungsten 
electric lamp. A book of marvels and miracles 
ard one to fire the imagination of any ambitious 


boy. The illustrations are from photographs. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 





Boy Scouts oF Woopcrarr Camp, THE. 
By Thornton W. Burgess. 

This is another book dealing with that organ- 
ization so much talked of now and so much 
appreciated by boys. 

An experienced Scout Master is the author 
of this story, which contains woodcraft, camping, 
canoeing and all sorts of exciting out-door hap- 
penings. The Penn Publishing Company. 


CAMPING IN THE WintER Woops. 
By Elmer Russell Gregor. 

The adventures of two boys who went hunt- 
ing and trapping in the Maine woods, and came 
upon manv thrilling experiences with bears and 
storms and other perils incident to a winter in 
a great forest. Harper & Brothers. 


CHANGE SIGNALS. 
By Ralph Henry Barbour. 

Again we are glad to have a new book by 
Mr. Barbour, famed for his splendid college 
stories for boys as well as for his delightful 
books of fiction. 

This time we have a new hero, Kendall Bur- 
tis, a boy from Maine. The story takes place 
in Yardley Hall and we meet some of the boys 
of previous books, 

Football plays an important part in the story 
and Kendall, a country boy, develops into a 
star “kicker” and leads the school on to many 
victories. D. Appleton & Co. 
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CHILDREN’s STORIES FROM TENNYSON. 
By Nora Chesson. 

Prose stories adapted from Tennyson’s poems 
—“Lady Clare,” “The Lady of Shalott,” “King 
Arthur,” “Geraint and Enid,” and various others, 
told in clear, easily readable English, with illus- 
trations by several artists of prominence, all 
printed in full color. 

Raphael Tuck & Sons. 


CREATURE SONGS. | 
By Louise Ayes Garnett. 
Nursery songs about animals, set to easy sing- 
ing tunes, with amusing pictures by Peter New- 
ell. 
Oliver Ditson Company. 


DorotHy Brooke AT RIDGEMORE. 
By Frances Campbell Sparhawk. 

This time, Dorothy Brooke, whom most of 
us have met in previous volumes of this series, 
goes to Ridgmore College. 

Dorothy, though brilliant, has, at first, some 
difficulty in making several of her teachers be- 
lieve in her ability, but finally her perseverence 
wins out. 

The plottings of Dea Chesterdown, a rival in 
popularity, against Dorothy, are told, but even 
these schemes to hurt her do not prevent Dor- 
othy from carrying out her desire for a success- 
ful and shining career. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


Fir-TrEE Fatry Book, THE. 
Edited by Clifton Johnson. 

Favorite fairy-tales of all kinds brought to- 
gether in a good-sized volume entertainingly pic- 
tured. A very delightful form for such stories 
as “The Pied Piper,” “The Babes in the Wood,” 
“Bluebeard,” “Puss in Boots,” “The Magic 
Horn” and their kindred. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


Forty Famous Farry TALEs. 

Here is a book which contains many of the best 
known tales from Andersen, Grimm, Jacobs and 
other fairy story writers. 

The fact that these particularly famous stor- 
ies have all been collected into this very prettily 
illustrated volume makes the book an excellent 
one to add to any child’s library. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Gotpen Toucu, THE. 
Gorpon Heap, THE. 
By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

An attractive series of books for children, 
“The Doorway to the Stories of the Heroes of 
Ancient Greece.” Adapted from Hawthorne’s 
famous versions of the tales, these books are 
illustrated with large color plates by Patten 
Wilson. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


HALLOWELL PARTNERSHIP, THE. 
By Katharine Holland Brown. 
Rhoderick and his sister Marion go out West, 
where Rhoderick has been offered a position of 
responsibility. 
At first, Marion, who is broken down in 
health, rebels at going so far. When she ar- 
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rives, however, she becomes so much interested 
in Rhoderick’s work and in people whom she 
meets that she offers valuable assistance to her 
brother. When Rhod is offered an even more 
responsible position, that of assistant superin- 
tendent of a great draining contract, Marion be- 
comes Rhod’s secretary, his partner as he calls 
her. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


HANNAH OF KENTUCKY. 
By James Otis. 

A supplementary reader for the third, fourth 
and tifth grades. Just an interesting little story, 
incorporating information about the early pion- 
eers who went to settle Boonesborough. 

American Book Company. 


HELEN OveER-THE-WALL. 
By Beth Bradford Gilchrist. 

A cousin of Helen’s is ill and Helen goes to 
take care of her. The garden is surrounded by 
a high wall and Helen makes very many in- 
teresting acquaintances over the wall. 

Penn Publishing Company. 


HOUSEKEEPING FoR LITTLE GiRLs. 
By Olive Hyde Foster. 


Work AND Ptay For LITTLE GiRLs. 
By Hedwig Levi. 

Books that suggest practical ways of keeping 
little folks busy, at the same time providing 
them with amusement and pleasure. Volumes 
that mothers and teachers—at a loss for recrea- 
tion that will be healthful and even profitable— 
will appreciate. Duffield & Co. 


How Puorse Founp HErseELr. 
By Helen Dawes Brown. 

After Phoebe returned to Still Water at the 
close of her college career, it was with difficulty 
that she determined to settle quietly at home. 
Realizing the financial sacrifice which her edu- 
cation had caused her parents, her first duty 
was to them; she took the reins of housekeeping 
somewhat off her mother’s shoulders and proved 
how invaluable a sixteen-year-old girl can make 
herself at home. The book will help fill the 
gap between the juvenile and popular fiction of 
the hour. Houghton Mifflin Company. 


JAPANESE Twins, THE. 
By Lucy Fitch Perkins. 

A book for children about Japanese children, 
a very taking little story with many sketches 
made by the author. A real little book about 
Japan. It will help many a youngster to a 
richer knowledge of and a kinder feeling to- 
wards the little inhabitants of the “Happy 
Islands.” 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Jotty Moruer Goos— ANNUAL. 
By Blanche Fisher Wright. 

A big flat picture book in attractive colors, 
containing many old rhymes and some new 
ones all with new, delightful illustrations. Done 
on fine coated paper, in tints at once tasteful 
and bright, this is indeed a juvenile that will 


win the young heart. 
Rand, McNally & Co. 
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MorHER Goose. 
Illustrated by Kate Greenaway. 

A small volume containing all the old rhymes 
with quaint pictures by Kate Greenaway, repro- 
duced in color. Just the charming small volume 
for the baby girl or boy in the nursery. 
Frederick Waine & Co. 


NorA-SQUARE-ACCOUNTS. 
By Fannie Lee McKinney. 
Eleven-year-old Nora was a motherless child 
who gave her untiring efforts to raising her 
two younger brothers, while her phlegmatic 
father devoted his attention to patents which 
sunk their entire income. When he exhibited 
his novelties at expositions, the little trio were 
his companions, thereby actively figuring in 
many adventures. Nora’s extreme accuracy 
and honesty in financial affairs proved invaluable 
to the family and her winsome manners won 
the admiration of some wealthy friends who 
became the salvation of the impecunious flock. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


Oxp Soncs AND Rounps For LitrtLe CHILDREN. 
Arranged by Charles M. Widor. 

A book of little French songs arranged with 
music, and with English translations, for the 
use of children. The songs are set in color 
picture plates by Boutel de Monvel, and the 
whole makes a charming book for the advanced 
nursery. Duffield & Co. 


Prep Pieper oF HAMELIN, THE. 
By Robert Browning. 

Kate Greenaway pictures in color used to il- 
lustrate Browning’s famous poem. A book every 
child should own, both for its text and its dainty 
illustrations. 


Frederick Waine & Co. 


Poor Litrie Ricw Girt, THE. 
By Eleanor Gates. 

Little Gwendolyn has everything that a child 
can desire, but she is not happy because she is 
not permitted any freedom at all. Finally she 
falls very ill and her parents waken up to the 
fact that the little girl needs more personal at- 
tention from them. 


Duffield & Co. 


STRUWELPTER. 
By Dr. Heinrich Hoffman. 

A facsimile edition of an early juvenile, such 
as our grandfathers and grandmothers had. 
Comparing it with the juvenile of today, it is 
almost ludicrous, certainly grotesque. But it 
serves its purpose as an interesting memento of 
former days. 

Hodder & Stoughton. 


SuE JANE. 
By Maria Thompson Daviess. 

Sue Jane, a- young, lovable country-bred girl, 
goes to a very exclusive and fashionable board- 
ing-school. , 

Despite the ridicule which she at first en- 
counters among the snobbish girls at school, 
Sue Jane finally wins the love of every girl by 
her sunny, sweet and unselfish disposition. 
The Century Company. 
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SuNDAY READING FOR THE YOUNG. 
A very large fund of excellent stories, Bible 
puzzles and pictures for children are here given. 
Two hundred and fifty original illustrations, in- 
cluding large colored pictures, are only a part 
of this book so particularly suited for the 
child’s pleasure on Sunday. 
Dana Estes & Co. 


TAILOR AND THE Crow, THE. 
The old rhyme with new drawings and color 
plates by L. Leslie Brooke. 
Frederick Waine & Co. 


Ten Grrts From History. 
By Kate Dickinson Sweetser. 

The stories of ten girls famous for the parts 
they have played in the history of the world 
are here told in a remarkably clear and charm- 
ing manner for children. 

Among the stories are those of Jeanne d’Arc, 
Victoria, Sally Wister, Lady Jane Grey and 
Adrienne de Lafayette. Duffield & Co. 


Tuincs A Boy SHoutp Know Axsout WIRELESS. 
By Thomas M. St. John. 
A second edition of a book of information 
about wireless, with explanations and a study of 
operations. 


Thomas M. St. John, New York. 


Tuis YEAR’s Book For Boys. 

A big, attractive annual, to which many 
writers and artists contribute. The stories are 
miscellaneous in character, all suitable for youth- 
ful reading, and many of the pictures are full- 
page plates in four colors. 

George H. Doran Company. 


Too.HousE CLus, THE. 
By Jacques Reindorp. 

This club was composed of lads who deter- 
mined to utilize their spare moments putting 
into practical use their instructions in manual 
training. 

The author gives simple directions in home 
carpentry which will enable boys of average 
mentality to construct a wonderfully equipped 
workshon, boat-landing and even a canoe, yet 
only the simple tools which might be available 
to boys are used in the building operations. 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 


Wortp at Work SeriEs, THE. 
By Arthur B. Cooke. 

Three new volumes in a series popular last 
year—hand-books of instruction for young 
people, written and illustrated in the most up-to- 
date way possible. The new titles are A Day 
in a Shipyard, A Visit to a Cotton Mill, and A 
Visit to a Woolen Mill. All the information is 
given in an entertaining way, admirably adapted 
for the youthful mind. 

George H. Doran Company. 


“Younc Honesty”’—POotirician. 
By Bruce Barker. 

The story of how a young ranchman in Wy- 
oming helped to elect his father to Congress. 
It is an excellent story of politics for the youth- 
ful boy reader, providing through the means of 





THE NEW BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


an exciting tale a good many interesting and 
useful details as to political ways and means. 
W. A. Wilde Company. 


WHEN Moruer Lets Us TraveL IN FRANCE. 
By Constance Johnson. 
This is a book for youngsters devoted to 
travel in France. It is a companion volume to 
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When Mother Lets Us Travel in Italy. The 
aim is to instruct and at the same time to de- 
light the young reader, using this medium to 
impart useful historical data and to awaken the 
imagination to a feeling for the great things 
of literature and of art that are to be met with 
in foreign travel. 

Moffat, Yard & Co. 


RELIGION 


A CHINESE St. FRANCIs. 
By C. Campbell Brown. 

When a Christian preaches Christ by the ex- 
traordinary purity, strength and beauty of his 
life among his fellows as well as by his words 
of warning, and cheerful leading, he has reached 
the spiritual plane of the Chinese Brother Mao. 
A very remarkable story is this slender bi- 
ography of a converted heathen who became a 
mighty power for Christ among his own people. 
The simplicity of the story attests its genuine- 
ness and accounts for its power to witness and 
to inspire. George H. Doran Company. 


CrEED IN HuMAN Lire, THE. 
By Maurice Clare. 

A bulky course of meditations or a kind of 
continuous homily for devotional reading based 
on the items of the Apostle’s Creed. Its pe- 
culiarity is that it cursively interweaves short 
phrases or quotations from a great number of 
distinguished writers whose names do not ap- 
pear in the text but in the margin. One may 
therefore catch these names as he opens the 
book at random and find some words or phrases 
running currently opposite in the text. The book 
is not strong or convincing in thought, but it 
may have either a soothing or stimulating in- 
fluence over a certain kind of reader who en- 
joys emotional reflection. The pages are need- 
lessly overburdened with italics—prejudical to 
literary quality. Hodder & Stoughton. 


CrIsES IN THE Earty CHURCH. 
By John Alfred Faulkner. 
Professor Faulkner has done a good thing in 
sending out this handy volume to the people of 
the church, for while we have many books of 
church history and the story of progressing 
Christianity, it is well worth while to make dis- 
tinct these eight great crises or landmarks. It 
is fair to say that the proportion of Christians 
who know anything of these racking controvers- 
ies of the past is exceedingly small. And yet 
it is important to show how the cause has suf- 
fered from hair-splitting verbal differences 
while Christ called for work to be done. For 
adult classes a quarter or half year’s study in 
this specialized channel would be useful. It 
would at least show how differently the “saints” 
have interpreted Scripture at different periods 
and, by inference, how much charity we should 
have for differences now. 
Eaton & Mains. 


HuMAN ProcrEss THROUGH MISSIONS. 
By James L. Barton. 
The author of The Missionary and His 
Critics, the Foreign Secretary of the American 


Board has just written the small book for which 
we have long been waiting. The world—alike 
the Christian and the outside critical world— 
ought to know something of what achievements 
have been made for the ages to come through 
the valor of foreign missionaries. The old idea 
of the missionary as a man with a sleek black 
coat and a Bible in his hand still survives. Lit- 
tle is the realization of this modern heroic work- 
er who suffers, endures and accomplishes won- 
ders in the face of barriers unbroken by armies. 
What has this maligned missionary done out- 
side of his narrow profession? He is the 
mightiest producer of by-products known to his- 
tory. He has explored the unknown wilderness, 
he has made alphabets, languages and litera- 
tures, he has quickened education, started the 
wheels of industry and commerce, changed in- 
ternational attitudes, strengthened the human 
bond, cured the body and made for peace and 
universal prosperity. All this is skilfully pre- 
sented by Dr. Barton in very compact and usable 
form. The book ought to be ready to hand for 


every live Christian. 
F. H. Revell Company. 


MASTER OF REPARTEE, THE. 
By Cyrus Townsend Brady. 

As a sermonizer Dr. Brady is less well-known 
than as a novelist, although it is a fair question 
whether in the former field he is not quite the 
equal of himself in the latter. These sermons 
or addresses are, as might be supposed, quite 
unconventional and out of the common. The 
introductory one gives title to the book and is 
a valuable contribution to the study of Jesus 
as a searcher of men’s minds and hearts. His 
amazing power of verbal fencing, in the best 
sense, or of conviction by repartee, is admirably 
portrayed in dramatic form by the citation of a 
few notable instances. Other sermons show a 
wide range of expository and homiletic inter- 
est. The chapter on “Blood and Its Uses” 
might have been more effective by following the 
line of Trumbull’s Blood Covenant studies as 
a definite trend. The book as a whole, however, 
is full of life, appreciation and reverent applica- 
tion of literary power. 

George H. Doran Company. 


MINISTER AS SHEPHERD, THE. 
By Charles Edward Jeeffrson. 

Very delightful reading is this new book from 
the well-known pen of the pastot of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle. The subject is treated under 
five heads, showing the shepherd idea in Scrip- 
ture and in history, the shepherd’s work, oppor- 
tunity, temptations and reward. The conception 
of the clergyman as pastor is far more important 
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and vital than that of bishop, priest, preacher, 
parson, or even minister. The author touches 
on all aspects of the pastor’s work, but the 
address is quite as freely applicable to the con- 
gregation, or the “flock,” as it is to the pastor, 
or shepherd. This is strong, pointed writing, 
full of wisdom rich in noble feeling and in 
every way admirable for Christians of all giades 


and positions. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


IN ENGLAND. 
By H. Hensley Henson 

When a course of six lectures «lelivered in 
Westminster Abbey by Canon Henson is pub- 
lished in attractive book form the bookish man 
cannot but “sit up and take notice.” The dean 
confesses that the lectures, although the product 
of long previous study, were “composed under 
circumstances of haste and pressure” and pub- 
lished without alteration. This is indeed a 
pitiful confession even for a great man. Au- 
thoritative of course they are and of corre- 
sponding value for the special student or close 
reader. Intellectual, fair-minded, true spirited 
—yes, but we fear dry and unengaging even with 
their literary excellence. Perhaps they are writ- 
ten only for minds already so well furnished that 
the master’s tone sounds familiar. But the be- 
guiling attractions of the title, the author’s name, 
and the book-dress will make many a reader 
wonder why he is not more absorbed even while 
he would condemn himself for passing the book 
by for a more convenient season. Mayhap we 
are not all alike, however. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 


PuRITANISM 


UnsEEN EMPIRE. 
By David Starr Jordan. 
The past few years have produced a streng 
and varied literature in witness of the folly as 
well as the horror and waste of and in 


war 





Cat oF BrorHEeRHOOoD, THE. 
By Corienne Roosevelt Robinson. 

These are the poems of an idealist with ro- 
mantic leanings, musical and ringing calls to 
hope and high aim. The Roosevelt idealism 
shines through the verses, and in the series of 
pcems on the herdes of the “Titanic” wreck 
there is warm commendation of manhood vir- 
tues. Here is one of the typical sonnets: 


Perchance some day when we shall see the 
Whole 

We may rejoice that he should thus depart, 

With joy incarnate in his radiant soul 

And one pure Love, untarnished, in his heart; 

For we, who near our Life’s relentless goal, 

With tattered banners in our listless hands, 

No more, head high, can answer to the Roll: 

Our feet have slipped amid the shifting sands 

Of standards lowered and illusions lost. 

His is eternal dawn, no setting sun, 

And we, so passion-driven—tempest-tossed— 

May scarce regret his short, glad battle won. 

And yet this anguished thought cannot be 
stilled— 

So young, so loving, and so unfulfilled! 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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advocacy of the ideals of peace. This admirable 
little volume from a distinguished writer tales 
up the plea on the ground that war is a sericus 
menace of impoverishment. While the essential 
message is in terms of finance, or economy in 
the broad sense, Dr. Jordan’s pages are of fas- 
cinating interest. The outlook is manifold and 
the assemblage of facts, moral, utilitarian, his- 
torical, prophetic is overwhelmingly convincing. 
American Unitarian Association. 


Via Sacra. 
By T. H. Darlow. 

Whether we call these twenty-three short chap- 
ters sermons or essays we must give them the 
high praise that the sober world is the richer 
for them. In style they are quite masterful ; 
in thought and in the culture of human inter- 
ests, as Christianity estimates those interests, 
they are of rare companionability, force and 
beauty. Anyone who feels the need of a short 
sermonette to guide his thinking and to quicken 
his sense of the beauty of truth cannot go amiss 
with this cheerful volume in his hand. 


Hodder & Stoughton. 


Wuat Dorks CuristiAnity MEAN? 
By William H. P. Faunce. 

The president of Brown University never 
writes a weak or commonplace chapter. His 
outlook is always large, his aim direct, his coun- 
sel clear and courageous. He believes in lati- 
tude and play and freedom, but never drifting. 
He is always moored to the eternal person of 
God, but is not tied up tightly to the passing 
opinions and expressions of men, ‘These six 
lectures are quite different in theme, but they 
all deal with essential things and are worth 
careful reading and retaining. 

F. H. Revell Company. 


Day AT CASTROGIOVANNI, A, 
By George Edward Woodberry. 

The distinguished poet passed a memorable 
day at the scene of the Rape of Proserpine in 
Sicily; and his three beautiful poems on the 
theme are issued in a choice, slender volume. 
The book abounds in fine truths, like these: 


The sold remembereth its holy lore. 

Lo, I have believed in all the gods in turn, 
And know they have no being but in me. 

And Greece lies burned by the sounding sea. 


Some day, it is hoped, the society issuing this 
book may print the author’s long autobiographic 
poem, “The Rover.” 

The Woodberry Society. 
SurF LINEs. 
By “Wayfarer.” 

“A philosophic song of Truth,” some admirer 

has called this book. Here is a sample: 


In Notion of Religion, Art, 

The thought of badness hath no part, 
Just as, it ne’er should be forgotten 

To think an egg, assumes not “rotten.” 
The Knickerbocker Press. 





“Little Boy Blue” 


HE production of 
Henry W. Sav- 
age’s operetta, 
Little Boy Blue 
brings to mind 
the fact that the 
Mother Goose 
Rhymes have 
furnished many 
titles for ex- 
travaganzas, and 
it would seem that these same nursery 
tales will never lose their attractiveness. 
Apropos of this same subject it is wor- 
thy of notice that an American poet has 
recently published a remarkable book of 
verse based on these same Mother Goose 
melodies, and “Little Boy Blue” is one of 
the most admired poems in the collection. 
Prior to three years ago Mr. Daniel 
Henry Holmes, the author of the verses, 
was unknown to the book world. But re- 
cently thousands of persons have read, 
with delight, and appreciated, the unique 
poetical romances printed with the title of 
Under a Fool’s Cap. ‘The author has 
taken twenty-four old familiar nursery 
rhymes, which are printed in black letter 
type at the head of the poems relating to 
them, and, in the language of one of his 
critics, “he has turned them, and moulded 
them, and amplified them to his own ends, 
while always maintaining the meter of the 
original.” Among these poems are “Old 
King Cole,” “Little Boy Blue,” “Marjorie 
Daw,” “High Diddle-Diddle,” and “Bobby 
Shaftoe.” One of the most characteristic 
of the poems in the book is “Little Boy 
Blue.” 


Little Boy Blue! Come blow your horn. 

The sheep’s in the meadow, the cow’s in the corn. 
Where is the little boy tending the sheep? 

He’s under the haycock—fast asleep! 


Fast asleep? with the sun noon high! d 
While the bread-getting moments go hurrying 


y; 
Man and beast in the fields at work— 
Does he think him alone privileged to shirk? 


Tending the sheep! Why, the veriest drone 
Could do what little there is to be done; 
Even that little’s too much, so it seems! 
Plague on all idlers and dreamer of dreams! 


Half a year’s treasure, wrenched from the soil 
By dogged strain of unceasing toil, 

Wantonly wasted, trod down under heel, 

To pay for the sleep of a young ne’er-do-well! 


Laborer! Laborer! think, ere you blame 
How often his horn’s silver melody came, 
Staying your courage, when courage had flagg’d, 
Lighting the dead heavy burden you dragg’d; 


Where do you think he has found them grow, 

These wonderful songs which have cheer’d you 
so? 

Toil as you may, in the sweat of your brow 

You will find none such, where you delve and 
plough. 


Farmer! consider, oh! you, who begrudge 

That scant broken sleep of your hard-driven 
drudge, 

All of us have not like tasks to fulfil, 

There are other fields than your own to till! 


He is of those who have ears to hear 
A high message than comes to your ear, 
Eyes to see, back of Nature’s blind mask, 
The Great Face beckon to holier task. 


He is of them who are called from the throng, 
To work in the fields of immortal song, 
Gleaning a harvest of golden grain, 

Without which we labor and toil but in vain. 


Somewhere, whither his dreams have led 
Beyond the hills that purple ahead, 
Fields are there to be harvested in 
With the very bread of the soul to win. 


Little Boy Blue! Go sleep out your sleep, 

Though the cow’s in the corn, in the meadow 
the sheep, 

Better to lose a whole harvest of corn 

Than the tidings born from thy lifted horn. 








‘Bought and Paid For” 


One of the longest runs in the history 
of New York theatricals was placed to the 
credit of Bought and Paid For when that 
play left The Playhouse a few weeks ago 








Julia Dean 


for a tour of the larger cities. Nearly five 
hundred performances were given consec- 
utively, running through the hot summer 
weather without an intermission. During 


the early fall, the original company left 
for the Pacific coast, where it opened a 
new theatre built by Claus Spreckels in 
San Diego at a cost of over one million 
dollars, and played a limited engagement 
in San Francisco. It was back in New 
York within eight weeks, and replaced the 
second company for the last week of the 
metropolitan run before leaving for the 
road. 

Bought and Paid For, from a literary 
standpoint, is a big, dramatic story. George 
Broadhurst, the author, who has written 
a number of notable successes, took an 
incident that supposes the marriage of a 
telephone girl in a hotel and a millionaire 
broker. After marriage, the wife learns 
that her husband is addicted to periodic 
drunkenness. The luxury of her home, 
the evident love her husband feels for her 
in his sober days, the unlimited income 
he places at her disposal, cannot compel 
her to submit to his attentions when he is 
in his cups. In the big scene of the play 
he returns home and attempts to force 
upon her his drunken caresses. She at- 
tempts to escape from him only to be re- 
minded that she is his property, “bought 
and paid for.” Separation follows, but 
with an ultimate reconciliation. 

The drama has aroused much contro- 
versy because of the numerous questions 
of ethics and morality, and the obligations 
of marriage, that are asked by the author. 








For February—George A. Birmingham Special Number, with 
a new short story by Birmingham, of which the 
famous J. J. Meldon is again the hero. 
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